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CHAPTER I 



THE WILDERNESS 



A PRIL,— 181 1 ! up the valleys of the South, 
J, jL spring stole tremblingly from the far- 
ther South. Her warm moist breathing came 
closer and closer along the river lowlands of 
Kentucky and higher and higher in clouds of 
greenness and fragrance up the sides of the steep 
pebbly hills on the Indiana shore. The fields, which 
had lain crudely bare in their red clay and yellow 
sand, began to merge with an inimitable harmony 
in a vast color scheme that, day by day, even 
hour by hour, moved visibly toward completion. 
First to come, like the white guidons of an army 
of peace, were the blossoms of the wild plum, 
masses as delicate as small white clouds tangled 
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2 TIPPECANOE 

along the hillsides, — ^spreading around them 
faint elusive fragrance, mysteriously perceptible, 
even when the perfume's source was unseen. All 
along the hillsides and the sandy floors of the 
brooks at their feet, the white wild plimi flimg 
out its diaphanous draperies against the mono- 
chromes of the soils and the dark greenness of 
the pine woods. 

Then, in the open spaces and around the gray 
log cabins on the heights, the peach trees flushed 
pink in the warm kisses of the sun — ^great masses 
of pink, trailing from field to field. The new 
grass, first visible on the moister earth of the 
lowest land, was starred in patches by multitudes 
of bluets, the blue-eyed grass, each tiny flower as 
simple and as wonderful as a little child. 

Sometimes'the day was clouded with the smoke 
and haze of burning brush and timber ; sometimes 
one might notice in the steady advance of spring, 
some still more striking sign of her occupation : 
against a gray cabin in the sunlit valley, a shaft 
vividly, crisply green, of the new foliage of the 
plum. 

Deep in a crevice of the limestone strata that 
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sank to form the bed of Little Indian Creek, hid- 
den from the warmth and light of the April 
morning, there lay a coil of what might have been 
mistaken for a rope : a coil whose every fold was 
thick as a man's wrist, tawny, mottled with spots 
of dull black, yellow-ringed. . . . 

A little old gentleman and his daughter had 
determined to spend the morning out-of-doors. 
At noon their horses were tethered at Conrod's 
tavern, east of the village of Corydon, and they 
had carried their basket of food down the gentle 
slope through the woods to the bank of the 
brawling stream. The creek ran over a bed of 
jflat limestone rock, here and there split and up- 
heaved in slabs. One of these, reared against the 
rocky bank, made a natural seat; and here the 
two adventurers chose to pause. 

"And how do you like this spot, Toinette?" 
asked the little old man, cocking his eye at the 
place approvingly. 

"Splendid, father!" 

The girl's glance rested with awed delight on 
the forest that shut them in. Save for the slim 
path that stretched away to the southeast through 
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4 TIPPECANOE 

the green aisles of the woods, there was no sign 
of human existence around them. A blue heron, 
a "fly-up-the-creek/* alarmed at their approach, 
abandoned his silent fishing and disappeared up 
the winding stream on slowly flapping wings. 

Along the path through the forest there came 
striding a tall youth, in ragged garments, a little 
bundle of belongings done up in a handkerchief 
slung at the end of a great oaken staflf over his 
shoulder. A small cap of faded cloth perched on 
his reddish locks, his fair skin was deeply burned 
by the sun and his blue eyes were veiled in anx- 
ious thought. As he strode throtigh the dappled 
woods his brows now and then knit them- 
selves. At such times he pushed aside impa- 
tiently any branches that obstructed his path. He 
jvas asking himself how a man ought to feel who 
had pursued another man over three thousand 
miles of sea and through a thousand miles of for- 
est wilderness with the intention of killing that 
man if he should overtake him. 

The truth was, the young man's intention was 
blunted. Months before, it had seemed the one 
right and just thing that this other man should 
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die at his hands. This other man had caused the 
legal murder of the youth's father — ^the malicious 
cause. But to take justice into one's own hands, 
even on such provocation as this, is an act un- 
speakably dreadful; and weeks of meditation had 
succeeded only in painting it as a thing more de- 
spicable. Then, too, youth was in his blood ; and 
youth, despite itself, can not remain implacable in 
its desire for revenge* A spring morning robs 
sorrow of its poignancy, new leaves bursting into 
green speak of summer yet to come, an eagle 
soaring over the illimitable and dew-sparkling 
forest rouses a joy of living that makes the heart 
forget its wound ; and so youth smiles again. 

In the fragrant breath of the virginal earth, he 
cried out in agony of mind. Life, new life, flow- 
ing from some mysterious source of all being, 
filled the world with its myriad manifestations. 
A bourgeoning universe shouted aloud for joy of 
victory over death. Life rose by pressing her 
triumphant feet on the prone shoulders of her 
weaker brother, Death. For the struggle between 
Life and Death is actual, and Life lives by killing. 
On all sides, in the wilderness through which he 
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moved, the sensate witness of insensate conflict, 
the implacable silent duel went on. 

The deer, grazing on the fresh shoots of the 
forest undergrowth, sank beneath the deadly 
spring of the panther even as it browsed; the 
hawk, swooping from its 'aerial circles, struck 
beak and talon into the hare that nibbled at the 
helpless roots of the new herbage; in the dusk 
the whippoorwill on velvet wing swept into its 
maw a doud of midges dancing above the warm 
bosom of the earth; here hovered a myriad insect 
life, too minute seemingly to share in the re- 
morseless struggle for existence, yet like all else 
constmiing and consumed. And the velvet green 
of the sward, where the deer had cropped, lay 
quiet in the sun, peaceful, smiling, hallowed ; yet 
every blade of grass laid hold on life with speech- 
less desperation, a thousand enemies, within, 
without, besetting its existence; and only by a 
warfare more terrible because unseen, only by 
crushing out lives weaker than its own, could it 
continue. 

All these killed only that they themselves might 
live. God Himself ordained the killing and pro* 
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nounced it part of His eternal justice. But the 
agonizing man who thought of the life he had 
sworn to take with his own hand — what could 
justify his act? His act would be accomplished 
not that he might live, but in that passion of the 
brute : revenge. Here, in the silent nights of the 
wilderness, under the adjudicating stars, and in 
the mild and gracious air of the April mornings, 
the sense of blood-guiltiness to come, bore down 
on David Larrence with its maddening weight 
Day and night he brooded on his deed. Revenge 
would slake her horrid thirst, her alt^r was 
athirst for blood; but the smiling sky seemed to 
reproach him, the greening grass rustled with 
ghostly footsteps, the river gurgled with the 
husky lips of death. 

The young man reached the point where the 
path forded the stream; pushed on through the 
gentle oppositions of the overhanging boughs; 
came out into the open space that bordered the 
little river — and paused in surprise. On a farther 
bank were two figures: a slender young girl 
whose beauty made him draw in his breath 
sharply, and the figure of an old gentleman in 
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black coat and knee breeches, bent over a pfle of 
brush which he was endeavoring to coax into fire. 

At the girl's exclamation, the old gentleman 
rose to his feet stiffly, brushing the twigs from 
his knees. 

*'A fine mamin', young ma-an!'* he greeted 
cheerily, with an ethereal flavor of brogue. 

But it was not so much the friendliness in the 
old gentleman's voice that made the young man 
smile, as it was the smile that lighted up the eyes 
of the girl. She stood facing him squarely and 
her direct gaze had the innocent confidence of a 
child's. Her dark hair made a silken frame 
about her pink cheeks and smiling lips ; but it was 
her eyes that he was conscious of most of all. 
Blue — sapphire blue — ^and clear as the sky, they 
danced with a smile of divine friendliness. And 
then, too, she crinkled her eyelids all around 
them. An iron image would have responded tp 
that laughing challenge. 

The young man said good morning. 

"Bound for Corydon?" inquired the old gen- 
tleman affably. His age was not less than six^, 
but his undoubted years were somehow discounted 
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THE WILDERNESS 9 

by an almost elfin quickness of glance, and, 
when he stepped forward, as he now did, by his 
hobbling gait, due to a lame leg; his whole ap- 
pearance suggesting a Solomon among cock-spar- 
rows hopping along a pmnp-handle. Two wiry 
tufts of gray stood at alert attention far down 
his cheeks and completed an aspect of dignity, 
piquancy and benevolence which was incredible. 

'Boimd for Corydon?" 

Tes. Am I on the right trace ?" 

Tolly the path an* the town's a bit of a mile 
ahead of ye — ^but if ye will pity the sorrow of a 
foolish old blatherskite who can't build a bit of a 
fire to save his sowl, ye'U not push on till we've 
got the tinder going." And he thrust his flint 
and steel into the young man's hands with an air 
of comical dismay. 

''Oh, do," said the girl, 'father's so stupid." 
The young man took the flint and steel with a 
laugh and knelt down to obey. He rearranged 
the twigs with a careful hand, struck a spark into 
the tinder and nursed it for a breathless moment ; 
then a tiny flame crept up the pile of brush, and 
the three looked at one another in triumpH. 
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"Not that we're needin' a fire at all, at all/* said 
the little old gentleman, "on a day like this; but 
His always a comfort in the woods/' 

"You build a fire like a woodsman," observed 
the girl admiringly, "though of course you aren't 
one/' 

He flushed, for he knew that his rags were an 
unusual dress for the buckskin-clad men of the 
forest ; and the girl added quickly, "Because you 
aren't carrying a rifle/' 

"No, I'm no woodsman," he admitted, grateful 
for her tact, "but I've come a long distance 
through the woods and have had to learn a little 
of their ways/' 

" Ye've come a long way ?" asked the old gen- 
tleman. "Thin ye'd best be sittin' down with us 
for a bit Sure, the town will wait" 

"Oh, do !" added the girl impulsively. "Tell us 
about the woods. Have you seen any Indians? 
Father didn't want to come out here to-day for 
fear one would pounce on us." She laughed a 
ripple more musical than that of the brook, and 
tucking the skirts of her Amazon habit beneath 
her, settled herself on the ledge of limestone rock 
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'Tell us about Indians/* she went on comfortably. 
*We came here from New Orleans and haven't 
seen a single, real paint-and-feathers one yet, 
Oohr she laughed in mock terror. 

The fire crackled merrily up the face of the 
rock and a draft of its warmth swept into the 
crevice of the stone. The dusky thing lying 
within stirred pleasantly. 

"I've seen only peaceful Indians on the road so 
far/' smiled the young man. "I can't tell you any 
exciting tales." 

"Don't be pestering the lad, Toinette," chided 
the old man. "I'll be bound he's too tired to 
talk." 

The mottled rope within the crevice felt the 
warmth of the fire, stirred, uncoiled and glided 
noiselessly toward the aperture, paused again. 

'Tfou live in Corydon, sir?" asked the yoimg 
man. "I'd like to find work there — I'm a weaver 
by trade." 

The old gentleman put his head on one side in 
dubious reflection. "Small chance for a weaver, 
my lad," he answered, "for every cabin has a 
loom of its own. But ye'U find something for — ^" 
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His words froze on his lips as his horrified 
glance caught sight of a tawny mottled length 
that flowed out from the crevice, reached the side 
of the fire and suddenly, perceiving the intruders 
on it^ horrid kingdom, built itself up with a quick 
sinuous twist into a coil of living death. He 
could not move or speak; but with a lightning 
quickness the young man had seized his oaken 
staff from the ground. 

'Don't move, Toinette T* he cried ; and on the 
words the cudgel whirled above his shoulders and 
struck the venomous head like a thunderbolt. A 
long left arm swept down and plucked the girl 
from the spot where the ugly folds curled and 
flattened among the rocks. 

"Merciful heaven!" cried the little old man 
:weakly, and buried his face in his hands. 

The girl drew a deep breath; and the young 
man suddenly realized that he was still straining 
her to his side. He released her as though she 
burned his fingers; and his face crimsoned with 
shame. 

"I beg your pardon,'* he said awkwajdly ; "I*m 
sorry I was so rough.'* 
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But the girl's eyes shone like stars. 

"I'm not thinking of roughness," she said trem- 
ulously. "I'm just — ^thankful." She went over 
to her father and kissed him. 

"My boy, — ^" began the old man, one arm 
around his daughter's waist ; and ended : "Oh, if 
we were in Ireland, where there ar-r-e no bastes 
like that!" 

The young man laughed. "They stop to rattle 
here, thank God !" 

But the little old man waved his modesty aside. 

"My name is Patrice O'Bannon," he said, "and 
proud I'll be to know yours, sir." 

"David Larrence," was the answer. 

"You've already called me by mine," said the 
girl, "I'm Toinette." 

David blushed fierily. "I^-there wasn't time — 
I had heard your father call you by name — ^" 

"Never mind," laughed the girl. "I owe you 
my life — names don't matter now." 

"You'll honor me by being my guest, sir,'* went 
on Mr. O'Bannon. •"Sure, the fairies sent ye here 
at this minute." 

David became conscious of his ragged clothes. 
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"Thank you, no/* he said, "but if you can help 
me to find work — ^" 

"Ho, hum r said the little old gentleman rele- 
vantly. "Ye must find worruk ! — ^but first tell me, 
have ye eaten a Hoosier midday meal yet? I 
thought not. We'll go up to Conrod's tavern and 
see what he can give us before ye begin to talk 
about htmtin' for worruk. A step, sir." 

And with a last grimace at the tangled thing 
that lay in the grass, he linked his arm in David's, 
and bobbing ridiculously along, led him through 
the woods. 

Toinette walked on the other side. David 
nloved in a happy dream. They reached the door 
of the tavern — z, square low house of stone, two 
feet thick in the walls and with the most pictur- 
esque of small-paned windows, vine-curtained — 
Mr. O'Bannon accompanying his jerky progr^s 
with a flow of eloquence on the advantages of 
Corydon, where, it seemed, he and his daughter 
had recently arrived from New Orleans. 

"Hurrah," he exclaimed as they entered the low 
doorway. "Here's Colonel Posey; he'll find 
something for you to do, be sure." 
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A gentleman with hand outstretched to David's 
companion came forward. 

**A good morning to you, Mr. O'Bannon/' he 
cried heartily. 

A fine compelling figure of a man was Colonel 
Thomas Posey, as he towered over little Mr. 
O'Bannon, who stood looking up at him with a 
sidewise cock of the head. Splendidly he filled 
his buff-trimmed, light blue army-coat, with its 
huge collar reaching up to his ears. His big 
shoulder cape and his cocked hat, with its black 
and white cockade, lay on a bench where he had 
tossed them. He looked the Virginia gentleman 
he was by birth. 

The little old gentleman chirped a greeting and 
thrust forward his ragged charge. 

'*This is Mr. Larrence," he said, *la-ate of 
England and now come to try his fortunes in the 
American sta-ates. I am no herald to inquire of 
men's pedigrees; it suffices me if I know their 
virtues. Colonel Posey; and if this young man's 
face be no false witness, his virtues better apparel 
his mind than England has appareled his body.'* 

Colonel Posey laughed good-humoredly. 
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^'StiU quoting Sir Philip, Mr, O'Bannon? No 
doubt you're right. What can we do for you, 
Mr. Larrence?" 

"Mr. O'Bannon tells me that you can perhaps 
give me some work to do, Colonel Posey. Is it 
true?*' 

Colonel Posey smiled again at the young man's 
eagerness. 

"Whatever Mr. O'Bannon tells you is truer 
than the Constitution. We'll find a place for you 
somewhere." 

"About that store of yours. Colonel," O'Ban- 
non said. "Ye're closing it up while you make 
your trip to Louisiana, aren't ye ? Well, suppose 
you put this young man in char-r-ge of it and 
let it earn a dollar or two while ye're gone?" 
He leaned forward and whispered something in 
the colonel's ear. The soldier nodded approv- 
ingly and threw away the secret : 

"Mr. O'Bannon promises to be responsible for 
you, Mr. Larrence. Do you think you can take 
care of the business? It asks nothing more than 
ordinary shrewdness in trading." ^ 

"But," David cried, overwhelmed, "you know 
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nothing about me, Major Posey ! Why — ^why — 
how can you trust a stranger with such a respon- 
sibility ?*' 

"Oh, as for that,'* the major answered, **you 
will be watched like a hawk by Mr. O'Bannon. 
If you lose so much as a fippence worth of ribbon, 
FU take it out of his pocket, you may be sure! 
He's got more money than a man of his years 
ought to have. I'll not be troubled over you. 
Remember, I meant to close the store during my 
absence, anyway. So long as Mr. O'Bannon 
thinks you're a man to be depended on, it's little I 
care to know more about you. For the matter of 
that, Mr. Larrence, I think I'm a fair judge of 
men, myself; and I'll echo Mn O'Bannon's opin- 
ion of you, at first glance. No need to blush — ^we 
say what we think, hereabouts." 

David could only stammer his gratitude. 

'*Very well, then, I'll give Mr. O'Bannon the 
key at once." He drew out an enormous affair 
of iron and handed it smilingly to David's spon- 
sor. 

"And now for a Hoosier dinner," said O'Ban- 
non, and he produced a Spanish dollar which the 
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tavern-keeper took with a nod. He waved David 
to the long table. The rude dishes were heaped 
with roast chicken and wild dude. There were 
baked buflfalo-fish and com bread, and there were 
pitchers of milk. At O'Bannon's word a bottle 
of Madeira was added. When David had fin- 
ished he rose to take his departure with O'Ban- 
non. Colonel Posey walked with them to the 
door and laid his hand upon Mr. O'Bannon's 
shoulder. 

"And now, Mr. O'Bannbn," he said affection- 
ately, "I must tell you good-by, must I not?" 

"Yes," said the little old gentleman. "You 
leave at dawn to-morrow, don't ye? Good-by 
and God bless you, my friend." 

"Good-by, and good fortune!" 

As the departing guests went out they turned 
and looked back. The tall soldierly man— -one 
day to become governor of the young Indiana 
Territory — ^was still framed in the cool shadow 
of the doorway. He waved a courtly hand — 
they waved gaily in return. Little old Mr. 
O'Bannon hopped smilingly to where the horses 
were tethered, not seeming to notice that Toinette 
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had fallen a step behind and was walking at 
David's side. The ugly incident of the morning 
had not passed from Toinette's mind — besides, 
mteresting strangers were rare in Corydon and 
she saw David Larrence was an opportunity. 
Fresh from the world of men that she and her 
father had left behind them in New Orleans, he 
appealed to her imagination. No definite ques- 
tion framed itself on her lips, however. Her 
curiosity fotmd contentment merely in lingering 
for the moment beside him. 

O'Bannon and Toinette mounted their horses, 
David lending a rather clumsy hand to the girl's 
assistance. He had always been afraid of girls, 
even ordinary ones, and Toinette O'Bannon, as 
a glance told, was not ordinary. David knew 
that there were men who would do small services 
for ladies with gallant grace, but, he reflected 
bitterly, they were not men who had been hum- 
ble weavers, who had htmgered for bread, been 
arraigned for rioting and seen their fathers 
hanged. 

And so they three went along the mile of 
trace that led to Corydon, David striding by the 
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side of the horse that bore Toinette, full of a 
thousand speculations as to the mysterious wil- 
derness into which this new turn of fortune had 
plunged him. Seemingly Toinette thought him 
a squire not to be disdained, for several times 
she beamed on him with liking unmistakable — ^ 
but always at a time when she was quite sure he 
was not looking. 



CHAPTER II 



CORYDON 



A SHORT day's march north of the broad 
current of the Ohio, at the point where 
two rapid creeks — Big Indian and Little Indian 
— ^unite, stood a cluster of thirty or forty cab- 
ins. The logs that made the walls of the old- 
est of them had been growing in the virgin forest 
three years before. In the center of the village 
was a grassy square. In it a new stone house, 
forty feet square, its walls two and one-half feet 
thick, its roof still incomplete, stood in the 
shadow of the forest trees which had been left 
standing around it. Two or three men hewed 
busily at the timbers for the roof or took the 
measurements for the deep window-casings. A 
carrot-headed Celt, his face tanned to a darker 
crimson than his hair, whistled as he hewed away 
at the great timbers. Between the gray cabins 
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and the fields where plows were striking through 
prairie grasses for the first time since .the crea- 
tion of the world, men and women came and 
went, and barefoot children played. From the 
little settlement the primeval forest stretched 
away to the sand dimes of the Great Lakes, 
to the hills of the Ohio, to the prairies of the 
Illinois Country, a vast tract a hundred thousand 
square miles in extent; silent, inhabited only by 
savage beast and more savage red-skinned hunter ; 
pathless, dreadful, fascinating. 

The land, the warm and fructifying earth, was 
the indispensable mate whom the pioneers courted 
like a mistress and for whose possession they 
burned with the deathless fervor set in their 
veins by a need and a craving vital as breath 
itself. The great century of the white man's 
miraculous spreading over the new continent had 
begun and was now to feel at its roots the last 
desperate resistance of the red man. 

The settlement was Corydon; the stone House 
the building which was to be the first capitol of 
the Territory and the State hewn from the vir- 
gin woods. 
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- Brave little town in the vast and menacing 
wilderness! A tiny island in the grassy sea of 
the prairies, a tiny gleam in the interminable 
shadow of the primeval forest ! Louisville, with 
fifteen htmdred inhabitants, twenty miles to the 
east; Vincennes, the Old Post, with less than a 
thousand, eighty miles to the northwest; other 
than these, no settlement of any size in all that 
savage empire, large as England herself. 

Hither came all the picturesque figures of the 
new West : earliest of all, the lean buckskin-dad 
backwoodsman, sinewy, eagle-eyed, taciturn as 
an Indian, cherishing his long-barreled flint-lock 
rifle, and regarding the next comer, the settler, 
with a jealous eye, as one who destroyed the 
wilderness where he had hunted and fished and 
been undisturbed; the settler, the brawny-armed 
wielder of the ax, the plowman, the homeseeker, 
with his wife and quickly increasing brood of 
urchins ; then the pioneer preacher, Methodist or 
Presbyterian, coming on foot or horseback to 
visit the tiny community; then the storekeeper 
and the artisan, the wheelwright and the smith, 
with their shops; the doctor, with his weary 
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horse and his muddy saddle-bags filled with drugs 
of his own compounding; the lawyer and the sur- 
veyor. First to come was the patriarch, Squire 
Boone, brother of Daniel Boone, the mighty 
hunter of Kentucky; then Lane, the Penningtons, 
the Spencers, George and Spier, the popularity 
of the latter giving rise to the old couplet : 

'Mongst all the Booms thar's jest one Squire; 
*Mongst all the Spencers jest one Spier. 

Spier Spencer it was who opened the tavern 
by the half-finished court-house, and enlisted the 
men of the country in that heroic company 
known as "Spencer's Yellow Jackets," William 
Henry Harrison, the young Governor of the Ter- 
ritory, had laid out his farm of eight hundred 
acres on the edge of the village and there planted 
his orchard of green pippins and Romanites; and 
hither, to jCorydon, came his friend, jColonel 
Thomas Posey, proud of the title won in the 
war with England thirty years before, but willing 
to serve again as a private should a second war 
arise. 
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As the O'Bannons and their new friend en- 
tered Corydon, David caught sight of a young 
man, tall as himself, striding away down one of 
the narrow village lanes. He stiffened like a dog 
that sees its foe. 

'^Who is that?" he asked sharply. 

"That?** Toinette smiled at the back of the 
retreating figure. "That's yotmg Doctor Elliott, 
of Louisville. He comes here once a week on 
his sorrel mare.** 

"Oh!" exclaimed David, relieved. How ab- 
surd of him .to suppose that in this remote spot 
he should meet the one human being he counted 
an enemy ! 

Toinette added no further word of comment 
on the young doctor; for although Elliott had 
been pBying her court for weeks, she had not yet 
decided just what she thought of him. 

Mr. O'Bannon drew David into Spencer*s tav- 
ern and spoke a word to the proprietor. 

"They will take care of you here to-night,** 
he said, "and to-morrow 1*11 come over and help 
you open up Colonel Posey*s shop. And now, 
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young man, I wish you a good day and good 
luck. Tomette and I live at the other end of the 
village." 

From the door of the inn David watched his 
quaint figure and that of his daughter till they 
disappeared from view. A negro boy carrjring 
pails of water came up to the tavern door. David 
could not resist asking him the meaning of a 
word he had heard for the first time that day : 

^'Boy, what is a 'Hoosier'?" 

The darky set down his pails and scratched his 
head in an attempt to answer with exactness. 

"Cap'n," he said finally, "I'se a Virginny nig- 
ger an' I'se seen all sorts o* white quality in my 
day; but firs' an' las' these yere gemmen wut 
live yere in Indianny an' goes by the name o' 
Hoosiers is de beatenes' lot o' dem all: dey's 
got mo' quality blood in 'em 'n de No'th'n gem- 
men, an' dey's got mo' boss sense 'n they is in 
all o' Virginny ; an' des as soon as de good Lawd 
gits tiahed o' runnin' de yarth, dey's some one o' 
dese Hoosiers des nachelly gwine tek He job." 

He was silent a moment and then added : 
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"Mebbe 'lectioneerin' fo' de Th'one raight 



now." 



David laughed. Were the Hoosiers really so 
self-important? Then slowly he turned and en- 
tered the tavern. He thought of his father, 
whom he would never see again; he thought of a 
verse whose teachings his father had loved to 
practise; and as he did, he seemed to hear his 
father's voice : "For I was an hungred, and ye 
gave me meat. . • • a stranger, and ye took 



me in" 



Already, it seemed, these Hoosiers had taken 
him into their hearty good-fellowship. In one 
morning, and that his first among them, he had 
fotmd friends and the promise of work. If, as 
the negro boy had said, they did indeed think 
well of themselves, he was inclined to think they 
had a right to do so. He went to his primitive 
room and began to undo his ragged bundle, 
whistling the while right cheerily. But suddenly 
recollection of the strangely familiar figure of 
which he had caught sight on the street stirred in 
him and abruptly the cheery whistle ceasecl. 
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There had been something in the gait of the 
young man whom Toinette had called Doctor 
Elliott that had reminded him of Edward Scull, 
the betrayer of David's father. 



CHAPTER III 

"ENGLAND, MY ENGLAND" 

DAVID was taking account of the stock 
of goods in Colonel Posey's little one- 
room store, carefully refolding the muslins, the 
chintzes, the lute-string, the calicuts, the velvets, 
cambrics, lawns and dimities that the soldier- 
merchant kept for the delight of the ladies of 
Corydon, in addition to his stock of blankets, 
axes, knives and farm tools for the settlers, the 
gewgaws for an occasional Indian fur-trader. 
Colonel Posey's store was the first to be opened 
in the little village; and over it now presided, 
like a tall priest of trade, the weaver, David Lar- 
rence, 

"Is this silk very dear ?" 

David looked up quickly at his questioner. She 
was younger than he, and pretty and freckled; 
and when she wrinkled up her nose as she asked 
the question, David could not forbear smiling. 

It needed an especially funny little nose to 
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bring a smile to the man's lips, and at best the 
smile was a wry one; for although David must 
have been yet in his twenties, the expression she 
had surprised on his face was that of an old, 
old man. In spite of the momentary smile, the 
utter hopelessness that returned to his cavernous 
eyes almost frightened her. She felt as though 
she had unwittingly knocked at the door of a 
house that hid a tragedy, and she was on the 
verge of dismayed retreat. But under the funny 
little nose there was a kind little mouth and a 
square little chin ; so she drew in her breath and 
ran up all her colors. 

"Two pound ten, a yard." 

"It's 'dollars,' not *pounds,' here, you know," 
she chided. "You're English, aren't you ?" 
His smile was frankly bitter now. 

1 was," he answered. 

You were?'' she challenged. 

I'm done with England," he flashed back. 

^A Yankee then ?" even more incredulously. 

Yes, thank God!" he burst forth. 

She hastened to remove the implication of 
scorn in her words. 
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"Well, I suppose we'll be, too — father and I. 
We just arrived at Corydon this morning. But 
Fm not thanking God especially for the pros- 
pect." 

His silence seemed to disconcert her. She may 
have been conscious of something in her that 
imagined a rebuke he did not intend. She bit her 
lip and threw a backward glance. 

"Three cheers for the President !" The candor 
in her eyes lent a sincerity to her words. She 
returned to her first curiosity. 

"What were you thinking about just now?" 

"I? Nothing." 

"You were. You've been sitting there in a 
trance for hours." 

Her sex was not enough to repress his light 
barb: "You have honored me with your atten- 
tion." 

His target tilted her nose. 

"Don't be rude to your betters." 

"I'm sorry," he responded gravely. "But I'm 
not a diplomat." 

"And you're not an Englishman — ^well, at any 
rate, I'm finding out what you're not/^ 
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She turned and beckoned to her father, who 
was chatting at the door. He seemed to be used 
to her humors, for he came forward indulgently 
with, "Well, daughter?" 

He had the broad red face of a prosperous 
British farmer, a ruddy disk in which you might 
discern no sun-spot of guile. Heartiness radi- 
ated from him as from the maturing sun. He 
was unmistakably English in his countenance, but 
his clothes were as unmistakably chosen to adorn 
a loyal American. His knee breeches and high- 
collared coat were of dark blue doth adorned 
with silver buttons, his white shirt-bosom was 
frilled, his high wide-winged collar was swathed 
up to his chin with the black pudding-cravat of 
the Incroyables, his big cocked hat decorated 
with the tricolor cockade which the Americans 
had borrowed from the Jacobins of France. Be- 
neath its brim, his shrewd little eyes looked on 
David with so honest a kindliness that David 
gave him instant trust. A strange thing, for 
David knew it was the farmers of England whose 
flour made the three-penny loaves whose price 
had made the weavers go hungry. 
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"Father, I want you to" — ^she turned win- 
somely to the young storekeeper — ^*'What is your 
name ?" 

The young man surrendered. "David Lar- 
rence." 

"This is my father, Mr. Job Cranmer. My 
name is Lydia, and I'm his only daughter and 
he does what I tell him to, don't you, father?'* 
And she gave a tug at his elbow. 

The name Lydia instantly became for David 
one of those on the calendar. 

"Your daughter is very kind, Mr. Cranmer." 

The girl hastened to impart the one piece of 
information she had gleaned about her. country- 
man. 

"He says he is going to live h^re." 

"A fine country this, young man," approved 
Mr. Cranmer heartily. "I mean to settle here 
myself. They tell me land is as cheap here on 
the wilderness border as coals in Newcastle — I'm 
a farming man." 

*^Yoi/re no farmer?" hazarded the girl to 
David. 

"No— I was a weaver." 
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"Oh!" said Cranmer, comprehending, "then it 
hasn't been all skittles with you, hey, young 
man?" 

A wave of dark red swept over David's face 
and he seemed unable to answer. 

"Nottingham way, maybe?" pursued his ques- 
tioner. 

Tes," he assented ; and choked over the word. 
Tour people have been hard trodden, haven't 
they ?" pressed Cranmer kindly. 

"Oh, do not mind me of it !" broke from Da- 
vid's lips. He bowed his head to hide the tears 
he could not control. 

Lydia turned to her father for explanation. 

"Likely this young man suffered with the Lud- 
dites," he remarked. 

"Tell us," whispered Lydia, "we are sorry." 

"Ay, damn England," blustered Cranmer, 
without an apology for the oath. 

David looked at the man intently. There was 
something about him that roused question. 

"Nottingham market-place is a fair sight," ob- 
served the farmer. 

"You've been there?" 
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^Ay, one Whit-Monday feast." 

'Clifton groves were green then," cried Lydia 
eagerly. 

"There was blood on the parade at Martinmas 
two years ago," David burst forth, fire smolder^ 
ing in his eye. "Our people gathered first at 
market goose-fair in October; maybe it was the 
plenty we saw there then that made us wild. My 
father and my brother and I had eaten but one 
meal a day for weeks before. There were others 
worse off than we. I saw a starving child 
knocked down and beaten that stole an apple 
from a cart. They drove us out of the market 
when we cursed England. It wasn't till Novem- 
ber — that we could bear the rent of the frames 
no longer. The men were fair wolves by then. 
Every night they gathered in front of the Ex- 
change. There wa? a butcher named White, a 
friend of mine — ^I knew his son, Harry, before 
he died — ^told me that his guild barricaded the 
doors of the Exchange every close of market, 
for fear of us. Then when the cold began and 
we had no coals nor even peats from Sherwood 
•—the men blasphemed. They shouted that it 
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was the machinery that was taking the bread 
from us. My father . . . they called my 
father Preacher Larrence because he begged 
them to wait, though he was one of them. My 
father . . . I read to him at home the night 
they stormed the mills • . . out of St. John 
... his eyes were gone . . . they broke 
the looms that night." 

He stopped. His eyes were burning like coals. 

''Newcastle sent his men from their quarters 
in Castlegate to help the constables. They took 
four of them in WoUaton Street. And then they 
came to our cottage. . . .*' 

He stopped again, deathly pale. 

"They took my father with them ... he 
kissed me . . .'* David's voice was low. 
''There was one who said that my father had 
incited the riot.*' 

He was trembling so that his two hearers 
watched him in pity, but he drew himself to- 
gether. 

'T have a remarkable memory," resumed Da- 
vid gaily. "I will name you the twelve judges 
of England in their order: Mr. Justice Heath, 
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Mr. Justice Chambre, Mr. Justice Bayley, Mr. 
Baron Wbod, Mr. Baron Graham, Mr. Justice 
Gibbs, Lx)rd Ellenborough, Mr. Justice Dampier, 
Mr. Baron Richards, Mr. Baron Thomson, Mr. 
Justice Le Blanc, My Lx)rd Chief Justice Mans- 
field. We did not know which one of these 
would try the rioters. We addressed pleas to 
all. I do not suppose any of our letters got be- 
yond a clerk. We were very funny. In the as- 
sizes of Michaelmas Term the cases were thought 
so unimportant that none of the judges was dele- 
gated to them — ^John Silvester, Esquire, Record- 
er, and Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet sitting. 

"Four of the five prisoners were hanged. The 
case against them was too open — ^they had been 
taken in the very act of violating His Majesty's 
decree, Crown law since the twenty-second year 
of his reign. My father thanked God for his 
release." 

A cry of joy came from Lydia*s lips. 

"Thank God, indeed," echoed Cranmer. 

David smiled at them as a man smiles at his 
surgeon. 

"In December we were a crowd of skeletpns in 
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rags. We stood in the wet snow and watched a 
man in a black hood fix the nooses about the 
necks of four men. Then the men fell the length 
of the rope and were still. They had little life to 
lose. The man who stood next me was my 
brother. He has as good a memory as I : all the 
while his lips wove a monotonous song. . • • 
Would you like to hear what he was whispering? 
This is not memory ... it is part of our 
blood . . . 

" 'If any person or persons shall, by day or by 
night, break into any house or shop, or enter by 
force into any house or shop, with intent to cut 
or destroy any serge or woolen goods in the 
loom, or any tools employed in making thereof; 
or shall wilfully or maliciously cut or destroy 
any such serges or woolen goods in the loom, or 
on the rack; or shall bum, cut, or destroy any 
rack on which any such serges or other woolen 
goods are hanged in order to dry; or shall wil- 
fully and maliciously break or destroy any tools 
used in the making of any such serges or other 
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woolen goods, not having the consent of the 
owner to do so ; every such offender, being there- 
of lawfully convicted, shall be adjudged guilty 
of felony, and shall suffer death without benefit 
of clergy/ 

"The fourth felon they hung was my father." 

"Your father!" 

"You said he thanked God for his release !" 

"Ay, so he did — release from death in life. 
He died for his . . . England . • . he 
died . . ," 

A man sobbing with dry eyes is dreadful to 
look upon. 

"But the fifth man — ^who was set free?" 

David's face was terrible. 

"They set him free who betrayed my father 
... he fled from us. He was of our Brother- 
hood — ^traitor the worse — ^and had sworn — God 
help him!" 

Father and daughter were silent. David could 
say no more, but leaned against the counter, his 
shoulders trembling. Lydia felt that to stay 
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longer would be intruding on his grief. She 
plucked at her father's arm and they left the 
store. 

"There's a lad will make good cannon's-meat 
in the Yankees' service," said Mr. Cranmer, 
when they were out of hearing. 

"What a dreadful story!" exclaimed the girl. 
"And how wise he seemed !" 

"Learned from his father, I'll be bound," wa- 
gered the farmer. "Those Nottingham weavers 
are a set to make England tremble." 

They walked back to the tavern, talking in 
low tones. Even so, Lydia appeared to fear that 
some one might hear what they were saying. 
Now and then at some light rustle she glanced 
anxiously about and behind them. But the vil- 
lage street was empty. Only the tall bending 
elms were near and they might be expected to 
keep her father's secret. 



CHAPTER IV 



THE PURPLE POSY 



DRIVING forward with her scattered ve- 
dettes the vestiges of winter, spring be- 
gan to intrench the main body of her army. The 
lilac bushes put forth their yotmg leaves, then 
became delicious spreaders of fragrance, breathed 
out virginal passion into the spring dusks and 
took on the thicker darker leaves of maturity. 
The japonica unfolded its exquisite single flower, 
white, pink-tinged. The violets hallowed the 
dead grasses of winter — ^violets, pale blue in the 
warm fields, dark blue in sheltered nooks. One 
found, sometimes, a patch of white violets, rar- 
est of them all. Then, when the dogwood which 
every spring blooms first of all its brethren had 
clothed its leafless branches in its cloud of white 
blossoms and stood proudly alone in its beauty 
ifor a space — ^along the paths, in dooryards, in 
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the tangled fastnesses of the woods, the dogwood 
trees hung out their snow-white blossoms like 
huge white butterflies elfinly tethered by the nude 
branches. 

Against the drifting cloud and up into the 
warm air, flamed the daring color of the red 
maple of the swamps. The poplar's bud un- 
sheathed its baby leaf; yellow-green, tiny, trem- 
bling from its birth. The flowers in the gardens 
of the women of the wilderness once more re- 
sponded to the throbbing life which had brought 
them each year their sacred beauty: jonquils; 
old-fashioned periwinkle and pimpernel; irises, 
white and party-colored ; narcissus, with the cool 
beauty of the fabled Grecian youth; jessamine; 
and last, in all the rich beauty of the spring, over 
the gray logs of the cabins clambered the green 
tendrils of the wistaria, to let fall her reg^I pur- 
ple. 

The seventeenth of the month — 

Toinette O'Bannon met with a puzzling expe- 
rience that afternoon. She was working in the 
garden behind her cabin, so that it might not 
lack for its wealth of bloom that spring. The 
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tears gathered in her eyes as she bent over the 
task. She was thinking of the garden in New 
Orleans her mother had planned in the year when 
her own heart first beat beneath her mother^s 
breast. And the first cool blooms of that van- 
ished garden had been gathered to be laid beside 
a colder flower, the still white face that had 
grown cold at her birth. Now she herself was 
a woman and had found, with her father, a new 
home in the northern wilds. How many years 
ago that seemed ! Lovingly she cleared away the 
dark soil ^about the flowers* roots. Softly she 
whispered to them through mists of tears. Ah, 
flowers that tug at the heart like baby fingers! 
Flowers that women have planted ! Gardens that 
they fashioned so happily with plans for sweet 
to-morrows— can we make you bloom again? 

She gathered some sprays of purple hyacinths 
that a late frost had withered on their stalks. 
These she twisted into a dejected posy and tossed 
into the lane, mourning even for them. Then 
she stooped and began to dig idly about the roots 
of some love-in-the-mist. Suddenly she was 
roused from her day-dream by the sound of foot- 
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steps passing on the side street that passed the 
garden. And then she heard an ejaculation like 
the moan of a beast caught in a trap, and a heav- 
ier voice speaking. Too startled to move, she 
listened tehind the screening bushes. 

"What ails you, man?" 

"The mark! The mark 1" 

**What foolishness now? What mark?*' 

"There! The purple posy! Oh, my God!" 
The speaker seemed to choke. 

The other laughed contemptuously. "Non* 
sense, man, those be but flowers some one has 
dropped. They mean naught." 

"You can not know," said the other convul- 
sively. "If you but knew the oath — " 

"A fiddlestick for the oath," the gruff voice 
blurted. "Throw the thing away, I tell you, and 
forget it. Hast it with you?" 

There was a pause and then the commanding 
voice resumed : 

"Throw it away, man. It was naught but a 
mummery." 

The girl Heard their steps pass on down the 
street. Rising quickly, she stared at their re- 
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treating backs. The one was a tall youth, whom 
she recognized as young Doctor Elliott ; the othef 
a broad-shouldered portly figure, a stranger to 
her. As she turned back her eye caught sight 
of a crumpled bit of paper lying on the path out- 
side the garden and with girlish excitement she 
hastily ran out and picked it up. Dirty and 
greasy it was, as if with long handling, and on 
it, written in a straggling hand and uncouth 
spelling, were the words : 

"I, Edward Scull, of my own free will and 
Acoard do declare and solemly sware that I will 
never reveal to aney person or Persons aney 
thing that may lead to the discovery of the same 
Either in or by word sign or action as may lead 
to aney Discovery under the Penelty of being 
sent out of this World by the first Brother that 
May Meet me after the perple mark further more 
I do sware that I will Punish by death aney tra- 
ter or traters should there aney arise up amongst 
us I will persue with unseaceing vengence, should 
he fly to the verge of Statute. I will be gust 
true sober and faithful in all my dealings with 
all my Brothers. So help God to keep this my 
Oath Invoilated Amen." 
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What had Doctor Elliott to do with "Edward 
Scull"? She puzzled over the riddle and tried 
to dismiss it with a laugh. But as she returned 
to the smiling garden it seemed to her that a 
cloud, no bigger perhaps than a man's hand but 
still a cloud, came over the place. 



CHAPTER V 



ANKLES AND THE MAN 



MR. PATRICE O'BANNON sat com- 
fortably ensconced on the grass in the 
shadow of his cabin door> reading a book which 
made him forget his lame leg and his ridiculous 
stature. As he read, he was a knight of an older 
day, raging in the whirlwind of great deeds with 
lance and sword, speaking the courtly words of 
a nobler age. The book was two centuries old 
— ^the romance that Sir Philip Sidney, the gen- 
tlest, bravest knight in history, wrote to please 
his sister and called The Countess of Pembroke's 
Arcadia. Now and then Mr. O'Bannon's glance 
was lifted from the folio and rested with exceed- 
ing content on his daughter Antoinette, at the 
side of Lydia Cranmer. 

The two girls were gossiping idly with occa- 
sional ripples of laughter, mysterious to any man 
who might have chanced to notice them. They 
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were both very well pleased with themselves, Toi- 
nettfe — ^the baggage — being perfectly well aware 
in her own mind that her costume was twice as 
expensive as that of the English farmer's daugh- 
ter, and Lydia no less conscious that the mannish 
little spencer she wore over her shoulders was 
a faithful copy of one designed by Rose Bertin 
herself. . • . London • • . A fetish. 
Though her frock was of merely calicut stuff 
and Toinette's of salmon-pink lute-string, Toi- 
nette's was cut in the latest New Orleans mode, 
which was that of Paris a year previous, while 
hers, she exulted secretly, had a novelty that was 
gall and wormwood to Toinette. 

Toinette was egging her on to some wretched 
joke. 

"Go on," she urged, "I dare you." 

Lydia giggled. 

**0h, no," she objected, "I daren't." 

Toinette glanced down at her own ankles with 
mock moumfulness. 

"Well, make me a pair, too," she sighed, 
"though ril hate to lose you, you dears." 

They both laughed. 
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Toinette resumed her mischievous pleadings. 

"I don't see why you need blush, if I do it 
with you." 

"They'll laugh." 

*Tooh, who cares what the men do !" 

"Well, men are horrid." 

They agreed with merry eyes. 

Mr. O'Bannon, reading, at sixty was still a 
boy. The antique, heady chronicle made his 
heart beat: 

"... This done, we were guided by the 
noise of a great fight to a pleasant valley, which, 
like one of those circuses in great cities, doth 
give a pleasant sight for running horses, hemmed 
in by woody hills as if Nature therein had made 
a place for beholders. There beheld we one of 
the cruellest fights between two knights that ever 
hath adorned the most martial story. So, as I 
must confess, awhile we stood bewondered, an- 
other while delighted with the rare beauty there' 
of, till, seeing such streams of blood as threat" 
ened a drowning of life, we . , /^ 

"Will it take us long to make them?" 
"Oh, no, there isn't much to them." 
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The pair of conspirators giggled again. 
"But what do you fasten them to ?'* 
Lydia whispered in the pink ear nearest her. 
"Gracious !" 

The little old gentleman drew in his breath as 
be read on : 

". . . for at the first, though it were terri- 
ble, yet terror was decked so bravely with rich 
furniture, glittering swords, shining armours, 
pleasant pensils, that the eye with delight had 
scarce leisure to he afraid; but now all, univer- 
sally defiled with dust, blood, broken armour, 
mangled bodies, took away the mctsk, and set 
forth Horror in his own horrible countenance 
. . . especially when the dust, wherein the 
naked wind did apparel itself, was carried aside 
from them, the shining of armour, like flashes 
• of lightning, wherewith the clouds did seem to 
be with child, which the sun gilding with its 
beams, it gave a sight delightful to any but them 
that were to abide the terror. . . /' 

"Isn't father a dear?" whispered Toinette. 

The little old gentleman, without hearing, 
looked up and caught his daughter's smile. The 
two girls returned to their plotting. 
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"I can get them done this afternoon/' This 
was Lydia, promising. 

"And have the men see us? Mercy, no!" 

"Well, I don't care. There's nobody here^ 
anyway," 

"How about David Larrence?" 

"Him ! What difference does he make ?" 

"I don't know. But you know him, don't 
you?" 

"He's nothing but a clerk." 
Well, what of it?" Toinette looked puzzled. 
^A clerk, Toinette !" 

1 thought he was nice. He's awfully solemn, 
isn't he?" 

Lydia sniffed. "I'd care more what Doctor 
Elliott thinks. Isn't he elegant? I get hot and 
cold whenever he looks at me. Don't you ? You 
know perfectly well he's mad about you. Oh, 
dear, Iwish it was me !" 

Toinette changed the subject. 

"Have you got any niching?" 

"Yes, some cambric I can use." 

"Well, come on, then !" 

And they disappeared into the cabin, witK 
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linked arms. Mr. O'Bannon had heard their 
comments on David. He shook his head in mas- 
culine inability to fathom the feminine in his 
daughter. Her rippling laughter came to his ears 
from within the cabin. Yesterday a woman, to- 
day a child I So the mother had been, so the 
daughter would be. The mystery of woman! 
He turned back to the yellowed page with a sigh : 

". . » But as high honour is not only gotten 
and borne by pain and danger, but must be nurst 
by the like, or else vanisheth as soon as it appears 
to the world. . . /* 

How long ago that quaint phrasing had been 
written I He read on, through the golden after- 
noon. 

Late in the day, Toinette and Lydia emerged 
from the cabin and stood revealed in the dainti- 
est of muslin frocks. But from the throats of 
irreverent backwoodsmen there arose a shout of 
merriment that drove the two girls back like 
frightened rabbits. J*he wilderness laughed at 
London, uncontrollably. 

They had put on pantalets. 



CHAPTER VI 



vows 



BUT when Elliott, having ridden in from 
Louisville on his mare, called on Toinette 
still later in the afternoon he had only praise 
to bestow on her toilet. They strolled, at his sug- 
gestion, along the river path. She had not known 
him long; but on each of his weekly visits to 
Corydon he had disclosed in every look and word 
a growing passion for her. 

The girl, walking in a reverie that drew a veil 
of tenderness over the deep sapphire of her eyes, 
and the April day, fading out in a dream of ame- 
thystine blue and a dazzling glory of gold, seemed 
part of each other. On a branch where the new 
leaves of spring were opening into a world of 
green, a brown-breasted bird perched and chirped 
once or twice, then began singing, singing, sing- 
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ing . . . The girl looked up at the bird, and 
smiling, clasped her hands to her breast as if she 
would enfold with that gesture all the radiant 
sunset depths and the green veil of the new leaves 
and the bird singing to himself in the twilight. 
"Sing on, brown-breasted bird I the whole world 
is young!" By her side walked the tall young 
doctor ; and he too was part, surely, of the beau- 
tiful fellowship of the happy world. 

He speaks : "Toinette, here are violets. . • . 
Blue as your eyes, Toinette !" 

The words strike on her ear like the notes of 
the robin, singing only of youth, not of love. She 
does not answer; they are only a part of the day, 
they need no answer. 

"Toinette, you must marry me !" 

"What !" She heard now. But she could not 
believe what she had heard. "You do not know 
what you are saying," she laughed. 

But he paid no heed to her. "Yes, you must 
marry me. I love you, Toinette !" 

"Oh, don't say that! It can't be so— you 
mustn't make a mistake about your feeling. You 
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like me, perhaps — I want every one to like me — 
but surely that is all." 

"Toinette, I tell you there is no mistake! 
There is no one in the world, there will never be 
any one — ^* 

"Oh, please don't go on ! I shall never marry. 
I do not believe I was meant for marriage. Aren't 
some girls bom to be spinsters ?" 

"No, no! Not you!" 

"Yes, I shall be an old maid. There is no one 
in the world that I shall ever marry. I shall be 
happy with my father all my life — ^and have only 
good friends, faithful friends," she added in a 
whisper so low that it seemed a thought, not 
speech. 

**Your father is young no longer. He must 
wish you to marry — ^he will be happier if you do. 
You must not sacrifice yourself for him — ^it is 
unjust." 

"While he lives I shall not leave him ; and oh, 
do not make me think that there will ever come a 
time when ..." 

"Forgive me; I am sorry. But can't you 
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marry and still be with him ? Wouldn't he rathci 
gain a son? Oh, Toinette, if I could only tell 
you what I feel! You must marry me — ^I love 
you so r* 

"It is useless/* 

"I win wait for you ; can't you give me some 
hope?" 

"X can never marry you." 

"Why not? Is it because you love some one 
else?" 

She was silent. 

"Is it some one in your old home ? Surely not 
— ^you would never have left him to come here ! 
Besides, you were too young. Tell me — ^is it any 
man in Corydon? Answer, Toinette! Is it — 
JToinette, is it this newcomer, this fellow Lar- 
rence ?" 

She did not answer. 

"Larrence or no one! Well, he's out of my 
way. You'll see little of him now— oh, I know, 
I've heard of you both ! He's happy enough else- 
where." 

'Stop I Don't speak of Mr. Larrence !" 
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"You think I don't know ? I Ve never met him, 
but news travels far, I tell you ! There's a pretty 
English girl that he spends his time with now 1" 

*% am not concerned in Mr. Larrence^s ac- 
tions/' she answered coldly. 

"Believe me or not, as you choose. The whole 
village knows it. But I know more — you think 
your heroic Mr. Larrence is an honest American 
now? Bah I What is he, what is he doing here? 
Who knows anything about Larrence ? I tell you, 
he and Cranmer's daughter are a pretty pair I" 

"Doctor Elliott I Take care of your words! 
You dare not slander Lydia !" 

"Oh, she's honest enough, no doubt; but—* 
there's bound to be war with England-^-SiXid soon. 
Suppose you were English, wouldn't you do what 
you could for your country? There's our forts 
and this frontier that the English would like to 
have, remember." 

"I will not listen to this ! You can not mean 
Svhat you are saying." 

"If you are a loyal American you will listen.** 

"I will hear nothing more from you about 
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Lydia or Mr. Larrence. And now let me go. I 
should not have let you say what you have. For- 
give me — let us both forget it." 

She turned away and Elliott hastened to repair 
his hasty speech. 

"I have said nothing of this to any one and I 
have only told you, Toinette, because I love you 
so. I don't want you to be misled by appearances. 
I shall say nothing more about this — ^but time will 
show you I am right. You are not angry with 
me, Toinette ? I would die rather than displease 
your 

The girl was evidently aroused and only El- 
liott's good sense in dropping the subject saved 
the walk homeward from embarrassing silence. 
With ready tact he began to speak of other things 
and before they had reached the village had suc- 
ceeded in drawing a smile from his companion. 
He told her good night as if nothing untoward 
had happened. 

Returning to the tavern, he sat a while in 
his room in moody silence and then began gloom- 
ily to pound some drugs with mortar and pestle. 
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"The fat nearly fell in the fire that time/' he 
muttered, and cursed himself under his breath. 

You're too devilish hasty/' he told himself. 

Slow and careful is the word. By God, she loves 
him ! But I'll spoil his fine game jret The girl's 
rich — rich, why, that wizened old father of hers 
must be worth a fortune ! And he can't live for- 
ever/' He fell to grinding his drugs as though 
the simple remedies were poisons that should en- 
compass O'Bannon's death. 

He had been right in one respect. David had 
spent more than one pleasant evening at the Cran- 
mers'. Under his friendliness the girl glowed 
into a rosy reincarnation of the audaciously S3mi- 
pathetic Lydia of their first meeting. It was sweet 
to hear the broad vowels of Nottinghamshire on 
her lips and to hear the names of places that struck 
a pang of memory that David thought would never 
stir again. Toinette, running over to see Lydia on 
the evening after Elliott's call oh herself, found 
him and Lydia there alone in what seemed a most 
animated conversation, acknowledged his prcs- 
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ence with the coolest of bows and invented an ex- 
cuse to withdraw immediately. She took pains 
to avoid any repetition of the encounter; and 
Lydia, with the field dear, was as inwardly self- 
satisfied as a hen that had driven another hen 
from the bam3rard 

David devoured Lydia's easy good-humor hun- 
grily. They talked for hours of the old scenes 
they both knew so well: 

"Did you ever dimb Standard Hill, Lydia, and 
go on till you saw Sherwood Forest? Going 
around Robin Hood's bam, we used to call it/' 

"Do you remember the three great oaks by the 
roadside? Father and I used to lie there and 
watch the drovers go by with their funny sheep 
and the silly little lambs/* 

**Ay, I've seen *em come into market by thou- 
isands, like. Or did you ever see the Papist 
Holes, the caves in the red sandstone banks of the 
Lene?" 

"By the Castle road?" 

"Ay, we boys used to play at hunt-the-Papists 
In 'em — fair places to hide in, they were/' 

1 went a-Maying once to the Hemlock Stone 
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on Bramcpte Hill. It's near May-day now, 
David: . . • It's a long mile between Cory- 
don and Nottin'ham, beant it? . . . I re- 
member we could see Colwick Hall and Holme 
Pierrepont from the Hill that day. , ♦ /' 

They both fell silent in the April dusk, their 
eyes seeing in fancy the old playgrounds on the 
sunburnt turf of Hunger Hills or in the green 
groves of Clifton. The dusk deepened into night 
and still they sat lost in dreams of old friends, 
old childhood haunts. The brown-breasted bird 
finished its song in the trees overhead; and at 
last Cranmer came home, stumbling tmcertainly 
along the lane that led from the tavern. 

David, having bidden Lydia a friendly good 
night, almost indeed ran into her unsteady parent. 
Stepping aside just in time to prevent a collision 
in the darkness, he caught a glimpse of a second 
figure — a man trom whom Cranmer was just 
parting. "If you're sober enough," the second 
man was saying, "we'll have another talk in the 

new court-house to-morrow night, *^ (David 

did not catch the name that followed) "will be 
on hand then.'* 
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Puzzled, David strolled slowly back to the 
tavern where he still lodged. There was some- 
thing about this man Cranmer that was not on 
the surface, something he did not understand, or 
like. 



CHAPTER VII 



THE SPECIAL AGENT 



COLONEL POSEY remained indefinitely in 
Louisiana, and David was still in charge 
of the shop. Late the next afternoon he closed 
and bolted the small emporium and started down 
the street toward the tavern for an early sup- 
per. He was more than ordinarily lonesome. 
What to do with himself that evening he did not 
know. His vague mistrust of the Cranmers 
would keep him from calling again dn Lydia, at 
least just now. He longed with a supreme long- 
ing to see Toinette again, but what reason had 
he to believe that she wanted to see him? Of 
course she would receive him kindly if he pre- 
sented himself at her door. Indeed, he could not 
imagine her as being other than beautifully kind 
always and to every one. 
As he passed musingly along beneath the new- 
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green elms and neared the court-house, the words 
he had overheard the night before from the lips 
of Cranmer's comrade came sharply back. "The 
court-house . . . to-morrow night. . . ." 
And some third person was to be present at this 
meeting. Why the court-house? Why a meet- 
ing in darkness? And a third man? Two men 
may meet in friendly pact but with a third there 
enters the sinister suggestion of plot. Dimly 
David felt that this might be the hatching of an 
evil plan that in some way would threaten the 
prosperity of the new little settlement, that might 
. even imperil the lives of Toinette and her father. 

The fascination of the little court-house 
plucked David as with an outstretched hand. In 
a moment he found himself before it. Through 
the half-open doors David caught a glimpse of 
the shadowy and empty place of justice; and 
with a sudden determination he entered the silent 
and empty chamber. He would conceal himself 
within it and learn why Job Cranmer was meet- 
;ng strange men secretly after nightfall. 

With the closing of the doors behind him, the 
whole bright world of the little village was shut 
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out. In the dim light and hush he was at first 
unable to make his way. At last, his eyes growing 
accustomed to the gloom, he distinguished at the 
other end of the room the high platform and desk 
where the judges were to sit, when the court had 
been transferred from old Vincennes. 

He reached the platform and surveyed the pos- 
sibilities. Behind the high-backed desk he would 
be absolutely concealed from view. It afforded 
the best, indeed the only hiding-place in the room. 
He made himself comfortable behind the protect- 
ing desk and settled down to what promised to be 
a wait of several hours. Above him a square of 
azure showed through the unfinished roof. For 
as yet the western light still shone goldenly 
through the dusty spaces of the chamber. The 
afternoon was warm. David was more tired than 
he had realized. He grew drowsy, nodded . . . 
slept. • • • 

When he awoke, without raising his head, his 
ears caught the murmur of voices that had seemed 
to run through his dreams. All the light had faded 
from the room, a star shone through the unfin- 
ished roof high above him. The voices ran on 
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at his ear. He could hear them more plainly 
now/ 

"Money? Why, I tell you, man, there's bar- 
rels of it waiting at Maiden." The voice was im- 
patient, a guttural harshness checked with an ef- 
fort to a whisper; sometimes it rose as though 
its owner could with difficulty constrain himself 
to caution. 

"Barrels of it, I tell you. Heaps o' good dol- 
lars like maize in the Indian villages." 

"But do you think he is with us?" 

David could scarcely repress a start at the sec- 
ond voice. 

The first speaker gnmted contemptuously. 
"And with blood on his head? You're as sure of 
him as you are of me/' 

"And what do I know about you?'' the other 
retorted. 

There was no word in reply but David heard 
a sudden movement. Then the guttural whisper 
came again with the deadly malignancy of a 
viper's hiss. 

"Say that again to me, Mister Special Agent, 
and I'll kill you now and let the whole thing go. 
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Simon Girty go back to the Americans? Man, 
they're afeard of me as a rattlesnake. I'm a 
dead 'coon if I'm reckemized here. So don't let's 
have any more of your cursed nonsense." 

The voice that answered was one of hearty 
friendliness. 

"There, there. Captain Girty, no offense. Put 
up the knife. But you'll admit that I was sent 
over to treat with you and you only. And now 
you propose the name of this man. You must 
admit. Captain Girty, that there's a bare chance 
he would prefer a Yankee to an English commis- 
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sion. 



The man addressed as Girty swore irritably. 

"American^? He hain't no more American 
than I be. You promise him a nice berth with 
the King's commission and protection and you'll 
see whether he's with us faithful or not." 

In the solemn hush of the little hall of justice 
the British agent seemed to be meditating his de- 
cision. David held his breath, till the whisper 
came again. 

"You think he will?" 

''You put the captain's commission up to him 
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to-night," urged Girty confidently. "He'll take 
if' 

"And if he refuses?" 

"No one's the wiser. Fll cut his throat easy 
enough/* 

David thought the husky giggle which accom- 
panied the words would have graced Satan. 

"Well, we'll meet him to-night, then. Where 
do you say he's to be found ?'* 

"We'll meet at the forge at the comer of Oak 
Lane and Walnut — Israel Butt's smithy. He 
slips in and out when he pleases." 

"We'll meet there at midnight?" 

"Thereabouts. Give me time to git some o' this 
liquor. We don't git good wine every day in 
the wilderness." And the backwoodsman chuck- 
led again wheezily. 

David heard the faint shuffle of the British 
agent's steps as the two moved away. The sec- 
ond man must be barefoot, he thought. Then 
came the just-audible sound of the dosing doors 
and he was alone. 

Was it all part of his dream? Dreams do not 
invent names which the dreamer has never heard. 
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He rose and stole toward the door. His groping 
hand fell on some small light substance Ijnng on 
the broad arm of the bench where the whisperers 
had been. His fingers closed upon it. When he 
reached the door and the half-light of the open 
air, he looked at it with a horror that his dream 
had tangible confirmation. 

It was a tricolor cockade. No one but Mr. 
Job Cranmer*- honest farmer! — ^wore a cockade 
like that, in all Corydon. 

David hastened through the growing darkness 
like a tattered ghost. He had still another ren- 
dezvous with traitors to keep that night. 

With a grunt a portly passer-by felt his impact 
as he turned the comer; it was Cranmer himself, 
lingering on the way to his inn. 

"Why, it's David!" he exclaimed with bluff 
friendliness. "How are you, young man?'* He 
crushed David's cold fingers in a mighty grasp. 
"My boy," he went on sturdily, "I've seen noth- 
ing in this town all day long but drunken back- 
woodsmen. I don't think the/re folk you can 
depend on. I stick true to old John Wesley, rest 
his honest soul ! I'm a Methodist, I am, even in 
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a town where there's none to preach. I'm hurry- 
ing back to my daughter, and then we'll have fam- 
ily prayers together. Won't you join us?" 

He beamed on David with the expression of 
one ready to suffer the Inquisition. But David 
stared at him in silence with a strange look and 
then abruptly turned away. What a fool he had 
been to trust these Cranmers for a moment ! He 
caught himself — ^Lydia, for aught he really knew, 
was innocent of her father's intrigues. 



CHAPTER VIII ^ 



A CLOSE SQUEAK 



ON the comer of the lanes called Oak and 
Walnut the blacksmith shop of Israel Butt, 
a low barrack of logs, showed no gleam of light 
from the interior to the chance passer-by. David, 
hidden in the dark passageway at the rear of the 
smithy, waited impatiently. A silent figure 
passed him, unseeing, scratched thrice with the 
point of a knife on an unseen door, was admitted. 
The hidden watcher rose and stole on noiseless 
feet aroimd the comer of the silent shop and felt 
his way along its wall. No window. Then came 
the uncertain steps of still another who sought 
the door of the rendezvous, stumbling along the 
uneven flagging. 

David sank to his knees and as he did so his 
fingers encountered an opening in the house wall, 
level with the flagging. Bending lower, he peered 
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in. A noisome odor assaulted his nostrils. The 
opening was scarcely two feet square; evidently 
the aperture through which the blacksmith 
emptied the dirty water from his forge. But 
conquering his repugnance, he lay flat and wrig- 
gled his shoulders in. A wooden bucket, full of 
water, stood before the opening, on the inside; 
this he pushed noiselessly away and peered in 
just as the attention of those within was drawn 
to the late comer at the door. 

There were four men now within the shop, one 
unseen by the other three. 

What mad folly was this, that had led the 
weaver of Nottingham to venture into a roost of 
desperate men? Ah, David, David, the wine of 
the wilderness country was already afire in your 
veins I A kindly word or two, a careless bounty 
of food and lodging from a warm-hearted little 
old man, and already you are forfeiting your life 
in a hare-brained espionage of these plotters 
against the land you have chosen for your mother- 
country ! 

However, here he was ; anH tfie insolence of his 
position suddenly so smote on his mind that with 
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difficulty — for such is the trick of overwrought 
nerves— could he repress a desire to break into 
the first fit of laughter he had known for many 
weeks. 

His point of view no less affected him as ex- 
cessively ludicrous as there suddenly came to his 
mind the picture of the martial figure of Colonel 
Thomas Posey; for it seemed an epitome of the 
whole actual heroism of war; while as for him- 
self, he was wedged on his belly in a maladorous 
hole, risking death at the hands of a parcel of 
rascally cutthroats. He shook with suppressed 
laughter. 

He now had his first sight of Girty, the last 
comer. David, his head level with the stone floor 
of the shop, and his face turned upward, found 
it easy now to solve the puzzle of Girty's noiseless 
footsteps in the court-house : not barefooted, in- 
deed, but shod with the tanned deerskin slippers 
of the Indian hunter; the silent moccasins of the 
aborigine. From these, David's gaze traveled 
upward along the short but muscular legs, clad 
likewise in tanned deerskin trimmed on the seams 
with buckskin tassels; the himting-shirt of the 
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same material, adorned with the scarlet feathers 
of the male tanager; the leathern belt in which 
hung the huge knife with which he had threatened 
Cranmer ; and last, resting on the powerful shoul- 
ders and above the deep chest of a giant, the mas- 
sive head with evil face. His cheeks, through 
years of exposure, were wrinkled and seamed and 
swart as an Indian's; and his greasy unkempt 
hair, black as a crow's wing, hung to his shoul- 
ders. Simon Girty was a man of sixty, seemingly, 
but his quick bright eyes, jet-black, burned with 
the cold fire of the lidless serpent's that never 
grows old. 

The two Englishmen were silent before the 
malevolent challenge of his gaze; not daring to 
be first to speak. Girty stood swaying unsteadily 
in the light of the forge. A stain of the juice 
of the tobacco was on his cruel lips. 

"And who's this bag of bones?" he asked con- 
temptuously of the British agent. 

"This, Captain Girty, is a gentleman who has 
preceded me from England on the same mission 
as myself — Mr. Edward Scull." 

At the name and at sight of the third man, who 
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until now had been concealed by Cranmer s portly 
figure, David's teeth set and he trembled con- 
vulsively, like a mastiff that sees hjs enemy. The 
man Scull was the youngest in the group. Tall 
as David himself, with a pallor that Girty's 
truculence had given a yellowish tinge, his hand- 
some face was a mixture of expressions. At- 
tempted self-assurance, furtiveness, humor and 
fear contended in it. But these things David 
saw only dimly, through eyes blurred with un- 
conquerable hate. 

Scull! The weaver who had turned King's 
witness, the loathsome thing that had sworn witH 
those shifting lips against an old and saintly man; 
Scull, the informer against David's father! A 
horrid dryness stuck in David's throat and he 
shook as with an ague. Is there a God for 
the fatherless? *^ Deliver Thy justice into my 
hands. . . .'' 

When he lifted his head again, he saw that 
the three men had seated themselves in front of 
the smoldering forge; for the night had grown 
chill. 

The man Girty squatted cross-legged at the 
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left of the forge, nearest to it and nearest to 
David, hidden in his water-pipe ; but the huge and 
clumsy bellows, reaching to the low ceiling, was 
between them, so that David could see the rene- 
gade's face only when he leaned forward to blow 
the coals. Facing the ruddy glow, the two Eng- 
lishmen reclined on their elbows. Black shadows 
hung in all the comers of the little room and sat 
heavily upon the shoulders of the three men hud- 
dled about the forge. Only the warm red glow 
of the charcoal set up a little sphere of light and 
warmth. Girty was muttering drunkenly to him- 
self : "Seven at Blue Licks • • • two on the 
Maumee . . . scalps than a redskin . . . 
thet long-ha*red gal. . . .'* 

"See here, my fine friend," said Scull sharply, 
"never mind your scalps. What is it that we are 
here for, eh ?" 

Girty roused himself. "Tell him, Cranmer." 

The bluff and kindly-faced farmer seemed out 
of place in that devil's crew. But he began to 
speak cheerfully. 

"Well, Ned, I am here to make you an offer 
on the part of the King, God bless him ! You 
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have seen my credentials. It was my intention to 
go direct to the tribes in the coimtry, taking plans 
of the garrisons with me, but I was to coimt you 
with us before I set out on my trip to the North. 
Our comrade brings word from the great chief 
of the Shawnees, Tectunseh, that he is desirous of 
forming a league with his brothers of the South, ' 
the Cherokees, the Chickasaws and the Creeks." 

A fragment of mortar, dislodged by David's 
head, suddenly fell to the floor with a rattling 
noise. Instantly Girty had bounded to his feet 
But no less quickly the man hidden in the dark- 
ness lifted his hand to his mouth and sucked upon 
it : to the tensely listening three it sent the squeak 
of a mouse. They sank back, relieved. 

"Only a sleepless rat," said Scull, smiling. 
"Pray be seated, gentlemen." 

"A dose squeak for it," thought David, grin- 
ning. 

Cranmer resumed. 

**You, Ned, are a man whom England needs. 
I am empowered to say, that if you will enter 
His Majesty's service you will be generously re- 
warded. What success can you hope for in this 
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pauper nation ? iSut England is a rich and pow- 
erful patron. 1 am a straightforward man, Mis- 
ter Scull, and I have no gift of argument, but — ^' 

Scull held up a hand, commanding a pause. He 
leaned backward and plied the bellows upon the 
dying fire. The glow leaped up again and in its 
momentary glare David caught sight of his face, 
struck out against the surrounding shadows, like 
a face which some dead master of the brush had 
painted: dark, cruel, weak, contemptuous. But 
his reply was never spoken. 

The cold chill of the stones on which he lay 
had sunk deeper and deeper into David's bones. 
With the grip of desperation he strove to hold 
his teeth together, but in spite of himself sud- 
denly there burst from his lips, with the stagger- 
ing unexpectedness of a thunderclap, a paroxysm 
of coughing. 

With a single leap, Girty had reached the spot 
where David lay. David's head had vanished 
with an even greater speed. But Girty's only 
thought was to seize the wooden bucket and dash 
its contents on the fire, plunging the room into 



They sank back, relieved 
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instant darkness. David heard the sharp whisper 
of Scull's command. 

"We are watched. Go out at once. Captain 
Girty, you will be the first. Mister Cranmer, sec- 
ond, if you please. I will follow.'* 

The thing which David did then was probably 
his salvation. It occurred to him that his chance 
of meeting Scull single-handed was greater if he 
should return to the pitch-dark shop than if he 
remained in the street. And this he did. 

When he had crawled soundlessly back into the 
smithy, kicking off his shoes outside, he was just 
in time to see the door opened and the figure of 
the first man, Girty, faintly outlined in the aper- 
ture. Unseen, imheard, David stole forward. 
Then the door opened wider to allow the heavy 
figure of Cranmer to emerge. And then Scull, 
with the blood of the weaver's father upon him, 
was to follow. At his elbow retributive justice, 
terrible in its imminence, blackhooded like a hang- 
man, stood unseen. The third man went out. 
With the quickness of death, David glided at his 
heels. 
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He had picked up a heavy horseshoe on the 
floor of the smithy, the first weapon that had 
come to hand. It was a clumsy iron thing, weigh- 
ing perhaps two pounds, hammered to fit a broad- 
hoofed stallion. His heart seemed to throb like 
a dnmi in his ears. The tall figure was just be- 
fore him. His arm rose ; and even as the heavy 
weapon himg in air, Scull pushed open the door 
of a cabin that stood next the smithy and van- 
ished. 

The blow fell on empty air. David heard 
the door close again and the heavy wooden bar 
dropped across it on the inside. For a moment 
he stood dumfounded. Should he attempt to 
enter? He dismissed the idea as impracticable. 
Scull had not heard the footsteps behind him; 
he had evidently entered his own lodgings and it 
would be safe to wait till morning to find him 
there. His cold fury died down and left him 
trembling. 

Girty and Cranmer had disappeared* David 
walked on slowly, brooding over his plans for 
the morning, and found himself at the river, 
talking to itself in the night. He became aware 
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that he still held something in his hand; and 
looking down, beheld the horseshoe. He tossed 
it into the stream and went back to the tavern. 

For many days after that his ragged discarded 
shoes lay unnoticed at the low aperture of Israel's 
smithy. 

David awoke in the morning as fresh as the 
day. On the dripping tops of the trees the sun 
was flashing, and the forest rang with the notes 
of inniunerable birds. The morning air was like 
wine, and David rose from his pallet on the 
tavern floor with a bound. The day stood about 
him and the night was fled — and in the sun he 
shook off the phantasmagoria of the hideous and 
tmreal night. Was it true? Had he indeed yet 
to execute justice on the murderer of his father? 
He shuddered. But day brought with it the de- 
mand that he take up his new work; and he 
crossed the square to Colonel Posey's store, scan- 
ning the village sharply as he went. 

He hurried to the cabin by the blacksmith's 
shop. An honest-faced woman, with a brood of 
babies clinging to her skirts, answered his knock. 

"Scull ?" she replied to his query, "no, nobuddy 
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by thet name livin' here. My man is Israel Butt, 
thar at th' forge." She was positive that no such 
person as Scull lived in the village; her husband 
was equally at si loss to remember the name ; and 
David, confident as he had been, was forced to 
turn away, bafiled by their honest perplexity. The 
man had disappeared as completely as though he 
had been swallowed up in the earth. 

Stupefied, David made his way to Cranmer's 
lodgings. He had no idea what he would say to 
the man, but his steps took him mechanically to 
the door. And there he received a second shock. 
Cranmer was gone, his daughter with him ! 

Whither? 

His question brought the reply that they had 
said they were going to Vincennes. David's 
friend, John Tipton, the hunter and militiaman, 
was there — ^he would send Johnny a letter to warn 
him and Governor Harrison against Cranmer, 
Girty and Scull, and telling of their talk of an 
Indian uprising. 

He returned to his store, wrote the letter, sent 
it on by post. That done, he could do no more, 
except wait in patience for Cranmer's return. 



CHAPTER IX 

YOUNG MEN AND MAIDENS 

FOR eleven long years William Henry Har- 
rison had kept the Indians at peace by an- 
nual supplies of salt, presents of many trinkets. 
In sullen quiet they abandoned. their lands, tract 
by tract, and watched the steady invasion of the 
whites. Drink took hold of them, and drink they 
obtained — every day of the year there was sold 
on an average a gallon of liquor to each warrior 
in the Territory. The red htmter came to Cory- 
don with his pack of skins, sold them, drank up 
the proceeds, slept drunkenly through sim and 
rain; or, conquering complete surrender to the 
deadly firnies, staggered through the streets of 
the little village, silent, malevolent, drink-crazed, 
an open knife in his hand. The women and chil- 
dren scattered before him as before a dog with 
slavering jaws; the men tripped him up deftly 
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and cast him into the timbered jail, there to re- 
main until he sobered up and slunk off once more 
into the forest in helpless rage. Or not always 
would the incident end so peaceably : more than 
once the besotted savage, grunting imprecations 
on the tavern-keeper who refused him further 
liquor, would find the white man quicker to act 
than himself; and he would return to the forest 
no more. Such cases as these Governor Harri- 
son investigated sternly. But in spite of all his 
attempts the smoldering hate of the Indians 
seemed to be growing redder. And the governor 
knew who it was that fanned the flame. 

A friendly half-breed, coming along from a 
secret visit to Maiden, the English post in Canada, 
near Detroit, brought word that all the tribes 
along the Wabash had visited the British agent 
there. Four times the usual amount of presents 
had been given them: each brave grunting with 
satisfaction over a fine new rifle, fifty pounds 
of lead, twenty-five poimds of powder, three new 
blankets, ten shirts, food, knick-knacks. A new 
rifle to each ; powder, bullets — ^England was very 
generous. In the treaty that had been made 
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with the Indians two years previously, it had 
been stipulated that part of the payment for the 
lands should be a quantity of salt, delivered to 
the Indians annually. This salt, taken to the In- 
dian village on the Wabash in the following June, 
was refused ; its bearers had been called "Ameri- 
can dogs." This year the salt had been seized at 
th^ Indian village before it reached the proper 
plac^ of distribution, Fort Wayne; the young 
braves were restless. However, with England 
back of them, they were in little danger; the 
Americans endured insults like frightened 
squaws. 

In a stout wooden pen behind his forge, Israel 
Butt, the blacksmith, kept an animal which made 
him the subject of frequent criticism. The roof, 
as well as the sides of the pen, was very strong; 
for the animal was a panther cub, just reaching 
maturity. It had been a present from the smith's 
friend, John Tipton, the young hunter. He had 
repaired the lock of John's long rifle one day, 
when the backwoodsman had come into Corydon 
from one of his solitary excursions through the 
wilderness; and in return, John, laughing, had 
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given him a tawny little ball of fur which sud- 
denly put out a paw and scratched. Tipton had 
shot its mother and brought the tiny whelp to 
town. This had been a year ago, and Israel 
looked moodily at the caged brute as it turned 
restlessly to and fro in its prison. He heard a 
step behind him and saw the tall form of the 
governor. 

"Too big for a pet now, eh, Israel?" said Har- 
rison. 

"Yes, General. I wish to thunder I knew how 
to get rid of it." 

The tawny cat drew back its lips and hissed at 
them as if aware that they spoke of him. Its 
eyes shone green from the darkest comer of the 
cage. Harrison shook his head. 

"Better kill it, Israel, before it reaches through 
the bars and tears up some tow-headed young- 
ster." 

The blacksmith nodded. He had acquired sev- 
eral tow-headed youngsters of his own and he 
now had his hands full in keeping them away 
from the imprisoned cougar. 

General Harrison walked on, his head bent 
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in deep thought, toward the home of his wise old 
friend, Patrice O'Bannon. He was wondering 
how long Tecumseh — ^the cougar of the wilder- 
ness—could be kept from springing on the infant 
settlement. As he neared the O'Bannon house, 
situated on the very edge of the dark forest that 
flowed threateningly about the little town and at 
a considerable distance away from any of the 
other houses, he realized how unprotected it was 
and resolved to suggest to O'Bannon that he and 
Toinette move closer to their neighbors. But in 
the clear morning sunlight the thought passed 
like a passing shadow and the warning — ^like 
many other timely warnings — remained unspoken. 

May passed and under the lustrous stars of a 
June night twinkled the warmer lights of the lit- 
tle village. They shone brightest of all in the 
little house of Randolph BuUeit, where candles 
blazed in their silver sconces and lit up a waxen 
floor. His wife, the grand-niece of Lord Com- 
wallis of England, was holding open house. 
Above the chatter and laughter a Creole violin 
lifted the foolish air of the French voyageur. 
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that had floated across the star-glimmering 
waters of the river of St. Jerome a hundred 
years before. 

Derriere chez-nous il y a un etang. 

Ye, ye ment, 
Trots canards s' en vont baignans, 
Tons du long de la riviere, 
Legerement ma bergere, 

Legerement, ye menti 

'^Helas! zat was de long tarn ago !" sighed the 
wandering fiddler from Vincennes, Michel de 
Richardville, bending over his bow. Where 
were now those ancient houses of the Old Post — 
the Cardinals, the Andres, the Burdaleaux, the 
Racines, the Laderoux? "Vincennes, and a long 
time ago!" Now it was Corydon and the pres- 
ent with all its coursing blood in young veins and 
its fine f orgetfulness of the days gone by. Laugh- 
ing girls and tall youths went into the flower- 
decked hall of the BuUeit cabin or, slipping out 
again, wandered down two by two in the mys- 
tical summer night, beneath the silent stars, to 
the bank of Indian Creek, hunying by on its 
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long way to the sea. A lonely youth stood in the 
shadows and watched the white glimmering 
shapes of the maidens, each with her backwoods 
cavalier, go by. A pang of envy shot through 
him as he heard their light remarks and lighter 
laughter. He was as young and strong as they, 
he thought, wistfully. Was life always to with- 
hold some of its gifts from him? 

Mr. O'Bannon, strolling deep in reveries of 
the past, encountered the lonely youth in the star- 
light and recognized him with an ejaculation of 
pleasure. 

"Ha! David, my old one, what are you do- 
ing here alone? When I was your age never a 
dance did we have that saw me not in the thick 
of it. Go up and join them, sober-sides." 

David muttered a miserable confession, which 
the old gentleman would have none of. 

"No clothes, indeed! Since when were buck- 
skins not as good as broadcloth here in the 
woods ? No invitation ! Fiddlesticks ! every one 
is welcome with us." 

And he dragged the reluctant youth toward the 
lights and music. 
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The gracious lady of the house received him at 
the old man's introduction, with kindly smiles 
for David's shyness; but he was acutely ill at 
ease, nevertheless, among the group of yotmg 
matrons who clustered at Mrs. Bulleit's side in 
their silks and dainty muslins — ^treasures in the 
wilderness — ^and he was glad to escape to the 
narrow veranda where a group of older men con- 
versed in quiet tones upon the affairs of the Ter- 
ritory. David stared at their yellow nankeen 
trousers. 

Harrison, the governor, who had come from 
Vincennes to oversee his spring planting and had 
tarried for the evening, was among the group. He 
turned to a young man : 

"Mr. Blackford," he said, "I believe that you 
have the distinction of being graduated from the 
same college which President Madison attended. 
I myself was a student at Hampden-Sidney Col- 
lege ; but I remember hearing my father once say 
that, besides the institution which was the first- 
bom of all American colleges — ^his own college 
of William and Mary — ^there was but one which 
a Virginian might attend without doing violence 
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to his family traditions; he might, if he had no 
soul, go to Harvard, or, if he had no stomach, 
go to a nut-meg institution at New Haven; but 
as a Virginian and a gentleman he would go to 
Princeton." 

Blackford laughed. He was a young lawyer 
who had just arrived in the Territory, the first 
of the galaxy of young men bred in the eastern 
colleges who were to achieve distinction in the 
new country. His face had attracted David Lar- 
rence singularly, though he could not know how 
closely his life was to be bound up with that of 
Isaac Blackford; he only knew that there was 
something in the man's fine straightforward look 
that drew him like a brother. And here was an 
opportunity : he could now gratify through Black- 
ford an ambition he had secretly nourished for 
some time, to study law in the evenings. He was 
growing restless with no greater occupation than 
measuring silk and calicuts over a store counter. 
And the law would be a step — one step at least — 
toward Toinette. 

"Have you ever met the President, Mr. Black- 
ford ?" Harrison went on. 
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"Once only, Goyemor Harrison. I shall never 
forget seeing him at our commencement exercises 
last September : he was there with his two class- 
mates, Philip Freneau and Judge Brackenridge 
of Pittsburgh. They were great cronies while 
in college, I believe. One saw them wandering 
under the elms with their arms around one an- 
other's shoulders, laughing at some nonsensical 
ballad about smoking that Mr. Freneau had writ- 
ten." 

"Freneau is our greatest poet,*' said Harri- 
son. "Surely his beautiful lines on The Indian 
Burying Ground, his exquisite ode to The Wild 
Honeysuckle, and that matchless dirge for the 
dead who fell at Eutaw Springs will live for- 



ever." 



And in his deep and resonant voice, his face 
shrouded in the shadows of the veranda, he began 
to recite that splendid elegy. For a while no one 
spoke. Each was thinking of. the shadow of 
war with England that seemed deepening with 
the days; of the closer, more terrible, shadow of 
the Indian. 

Some one began to speak of President Mad- 
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ison's policy of diplomatic correspondence with 
England, and his attempts to settle the maritime 
disputes peaceably. 

Spier Spencer, the hot-headed — David's host 
at the tavern— was about to reply that it was 
more intolerable to endure the insults of Brit- 
ain than to plunge the country into honorable 
war, when his young wife and a bevy of radiant 
women made a sudden rush from within and 
laughingly demanded that the gentlemen return 
to the room and cease their talk of politics to at- 
tend to the miserable state (as they said) of 
their partners. So with much merriment and 
gentle hubbub they were led captive to the great 
silver punch-bo^yl where officiated a grinning, 
ducking, beruffled darky with a grizzle of white 
on his glistening ebony poll. 

David was swept into the midst of a group of 
young people ; but the chatter in his ears ceased, 
as far as he was concerned, when he saw Toinette 
radiant among the rest. Ike Blackford joined 
them, and when she had heard what the men had 
been discussing, the girl demanded why the two 
had not yet joined Spencer's company of militia. 
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"So you want us to get shot, do you?*' teased 
Blackford. "I know that we're a worthless pair 
but I didn't think we were that bad." 

"Stop being funny, Mr. Blackford; I should 
think you two great strong men would be eager 
to enlist and help drive out these terrible Indians 
for good." 

""Well, I'm as ready as the next man to have 
the Indians leave us in peace," declared David 
slowly, "but I've never been a soldier and I don't 
believe that I'd make a very good one." 

"Pshaw!" cried Toinette indignantly, "you're 
just as able to be a soldier as any one in the Ter- 
ritory. You are, you know you are." 

"Measure us for our coffins, David," laughed 
Blackford, "we may just as well give in to her 
first as last." 

David laughed too. But he was silent, thinks 
ing more of Toinette's words than of Black- 
ford's. Ike continued his chaffing : 

"No, we're neither of us soldiers. David's fast 
becoming the merchant Croesus of the West, and 
I'm a lawyer, though I'd hate to have the late 
lamented Blackstone hear me say that. He'd 
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roll over. I've spent the best years of my young ^ 
life, cooped up in Judge Ford's office in Morris- 
town, wrestling with McNally's Rules of Evi- 
dence when I should have been shedding a luster 
over the social life of New Jersey, and I don't 
feel as if it would be right for me to throw away 
all this mighty erudition just to give some red- 
skinned gentleman the pleasure of wearing the 
scalp of a future Chief Justice at his belt, or even 
the pleasure of my acquaintance. I expect to have 
very few clients among our red brethren, very 
few. Somehow, they seem to prefer retaining 
a hatchet, rather than a hatchet- faced attorney. 
Though for the matter of that, I don't believe I 
can blame them. Judge Hurst tells me that in 
spite of all of Governor Harrison's efforts to put 
the little tmpleasantries of the frontier to decision 
by the cotuts, there hasn't been one white man 
hanged for the murder of an Indian since the 
Territory was begun, and that there never will be. 
"But: seriously, Miss O'Bannon" — ^Blackford 
went on — ^''there can't be so great a necessity for 
drilling around with a lot of militiamen just now, 
can there? They make me think of Falstaff's 
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opinion of his ragged recruits: *ril not march 
through Coventry with them, that's flat/*' 

"Necessity !*' cried Toinette. "Oh, you haven't 
been here long enough to hear the reports of all 
their cruelties! Haven't you talked with any of 
these backwoodsmen whose families have been 
cut down and massacred and tortured? But I 
don't care — ^go on and practise your old law! 
There'll be plenty of other lawyers to shoulder 
a gim. If they get killed there'll be just that 
more chance for you to succeed." 

Blackford winced. Toinette was so danger- 
ously near angry tears that he was sorry he had 
jested as he had. 

"Well, well," he replied soothingly, "David and 
I will try to measure up to your idea of a man if 
things get any more serious. I'll promise you 
that David will knock down dozens of savages 
with his yardstick and I'll tie them hand and foot 
with red tape." 

"You're both simply hateful," declared Toi- 
nette ; and the subject was dropped. 

David, meanwhile, was thoughtful, while their 
light banter ran on. 
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"Governor Harrison," he said, "may I have a 
word with you alone ? I have some information 
that I wish to lay before you/* 

The young governor bowed assent and led the 
way to a quiet comer. David told the story of 
the meeting between Girty, Cranmer and Scull. 
Harrison's face grew grave. 

"Why did you not report this sooner?" he 
asked sharply. 

"I wrote at once to John Tipton, at Vin- 
cennes," David answered. "I asked him to tell 
you immediately. I have had no reply from him, 
but I have supposed that he gave you the mes- 
sage. John's handier with his rifle than with a 
pen, Governor Harrison, as you know." 

"Yes," smiled Harrison, "it's agony for him to 
write. But I fear that he has not received your 
letter even yet. He has been away on a hunting 
and scouting trip for weeks. I myself am going 
away for a while, but I shall inform General 
Gibson, who is to have charge of the Territory 
in my absence, and shall direct him to have his 
rangers make a thorough search for these men. 
As for Tecumseh, rumors that his brother, Elk- 
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skatawa, the Prophet, is stirring the warriors to 
discontent have reached my ears. Rest assured, 
Mr. Larrence, that we shall keep careful watch 
over these matters. I thank you for what you 
have told me." 

David felt that a load had been lifted from his 
mind. He had done his duty to the land that had 
received him with such simple hospitality. 

"I know Cranmer," the governor went on, 
'Tbut I never suspected so honest appearing a fel- 
low. You say he went to Vincennes ? I am cer- 
tain that he has not been there of late. Let me 
know if he returns to Cory don. The whole 
Northwest has reason to know that renegade 
Girty, but I fear it is useless to hope for his cap- 
ture now. He knows the wilderness like an In- 
dian. As well hope to find a wild bird in the 
treetops. By now he is doubtless back in the 
British posts above Erie. You say that the third 
man was one known to you as Scull ? The name 
is a new one. Strange, how he disappeared. 
We'll watch for him." 

He returned to his friends with an added word 
of thanks. David's face darkened ai^he thought 



\ 
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once more of Scull. Where was he? How 
could he hide himself so completely? The mem- 
ory of the man's betrayal of David's father rose 
up in David anew ; and he thought once more of 
the oath that he had sworn, over the "purple 
posy" of the weavers* brotherhood, to avenge 
that wrong. 

When the party had broken up at last in laugh- 
ing "good nights," Toinette, Blackford and Da- 
vid strolled toward Toinette's home together. Ike 
began humming a song as they walked along : 

''Could you to battle march away. 
And leave me here complaining — 



« 



A mighty fine evening, wasn't it? — 



"Fm sure 'twould break my heart to stay, 
y When you were gone campaigning. . . . 

"Trust a woman to suit her own sweet will." 

'What's the song, Ike?" 

That? Oh, a catch that we used to sing at 
Princeton. Poor old Billy Paterson wrote it 
years ago, rest his soul ! The late attomey-gen- 
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cral — class of 1763," he added explanatorily. 
His rich tenor swung on into the lilt of the 
chorus: 

**Ah, non, non, non, pauvre Madelon 

Would never quit her Rover, 
^h, non, non, non, pauvre Madelon 

Would go voith you the wide world overT 

He broke off abruptly: ''Lord, wouldn't it be 
fine to have a wench hanging to your coat-tail as 
you marched!" 

He said good night abruptly at Toinette's door 
and went on. 

When he had gone, they two, David and Toi- 
nette, lingered on, they knew not why, under the 
moon-drenched trees. 

"And now," she said, leaning toward him in 
the moonlight, "tell me how you like (Corydon — 
as much as you know of us." 

He was so happy at seeing her that it was easy 
for him to fall into her own lightness of speech. 

"Ah, I fell in love with America ages ago— on 
the day I reached Corydon. Now I am only 
bothered to know if America likes me." 



\ 
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*'Why, of course she likes you — ^look what she 
has done for you already." Her glance rested 
on his healthy vigorous form approvingly. 

"Yes ; but her favors reproach me now : I am 
afraid I can never accomplish what this country 
expects of her young men." 

She pretended to look at him thoughtfully, 
*'No, I don't suppose you can ever dimb very 
high." She laughed teasingly. "How do you 
like your work ?" 

"Selling toys to Indians and laces to the ladies ? 
Not very romantic." 

"I should think the ladies would be romantic, 
even if the Indians are not." 

"Oh, but they all want soldiers; I'm only a 
weaver by trade." 

"That reminds me — ^you've never told me about 
your life in England. Please do it now — ^but 
wait, I'll tell you myself." She half-closed her 
eyes and began reflectively : 

"Let me see — I'm looking into the past. You 
may not know it, but I'm a real Irish soothsayer." 
She let the ghost of a delicious bit of brogue lin- 
ger on her tongue. "I'm beginning to see your 
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ancestral estates now. Gracious, a ducal palace 
takes shape !" 

"There's no doubt about your being an Irish 
soothsayer," David commented sarcastically, "the 
ducal castle was certainly there, but unfortunately 
it belonged to the Duke of Newcastle. Our ducal 
castle was behind St. John's Palace in Bottle 
Lane : it had one room in it and no floor." 

"That's nothing to be ashamed of — half the 
cabins in the woods here are no larger, and their 
floors are earthen too." 

"Ah, but every settler here has as much land 
as the Duke of Newcastle I Air to breathe, free- 
dom!" 

'^Vou interrupted me — ^be quiet, or I won't 
finish. You idled about the estate all day long or 
you rode over the countryside with your 
hounds — ** 

"His name was Timon, that one mongrel of 
mine: he had friends who lived on him. I beg 
your pardon." 

"Horrors ! Will you be quiet I And at night 
you lay on silken cushions in front of the great 
fireplace, reading some tale of the court — ^" 
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"I know It was wrong, but one is naturally 
idle after twelve hours at the loom. I did read a 
good deal with Harry White." 

"V^o was Harry White?" 

"Harry White was my best friend. Henry 
Kirke White — ^the son of Mr. White, the butcher. 
He was just my own age. We worked together 
at a stocking loom when we were fourteen, mak- 
ing stockings, but the next year his father ap- 
prenticed him to a firm of attorneys." 

"And you kept on as a weaver?" 

"I kept on as a weaver. But he lent me his 
books at night. He was as poor as I was and he 
drove himself into his grave with study. He died 
when he was twenty-one, five years ago. But 
Mr. Southey, the poet laureate, collected all the 
poems Harry had written — " 

"A poet ! A butcher's son ?" 

"He had won a sizarship at Cambridge when 
he was nineteen — ^he had got his first poems 
printed the year before. That was how he at- 
tracted Mr. Southey's attention." 

"And he's dead ! Oh, I'm so sorry !" 

"He told me once that a friend he had made 
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at Cambridge, a boy named George Gordon, Lord 
Byron, said that his poems would never die." 

**He was a poet too ?" 

"I think so. He is living yet. He's only 
twenty-three.*' 

"Why, you're only twenty-six, yourself ! Don't 
talk like a grandfather 1" 

•1 feel like one." 

"Why?" 

The sympathy in her voice was as sincere as 
that in her eyes. David had never known such a 
woman — ^had never known what it was to have 
the divine sympathy of womanhood. He began 
to tell her of his life, of his suifterings, of his 
hopes for the future, of his aspirations; and 
through it all the girl listened, a white rose in the 
moonlight, and poured the balm of her pure spirit 
upon his head. 

And so they talked ; until the moon sank lower 
and a breeze brought clouds across the starlit 
spaces of the sky — ^the tall, sober-faced, yoimg 
English weaver and the beautiful young girl, 
sprung from the mingled blood of Irish and 
French, a daughter of America; now wilful, now 
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meek. How she mocked at him in one breath 
and in the next made him feel a god! How, in 
one moment, she thought with inward scorn of 
his poverty-ridden life, and how, in another 
mood, she looked up at his proud dark face, made 
fine by many a burden patiently carried, and, see- 
ing all his noble suffering engraved thereon, 
dropped her eyes as if she felt them telling what 
she would not admit to herself. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE 

CORYDON lay baking under the sun of Au- 
gust. Along the parched ground the waves 
of heat, the "lazy Lawrences," danced madden- 
ingly. Toinette was rejoicing in the arrival of 
a great box from New Orleans — sent by flatboat 
to Louisville, hauled thence on a clumsy oak-run- 
ner sledge, jolted slowly over the rutty road, by 
the patient oxen. Toinette cried out rapturously 
as she drew forth each successive article from the 
great chest. She wanted to hug the dainty drape- 
ries one by one — ^walking dresses of white jaconet 
muslin; a China robe of India twill; a prepos- 
terously inadequate cloak of sarsenet silk; a man- 
tle for outdoor wear, made of orange velvet, 
trimmed with spotted leopard fur, with but one 
sleeve, the left, the mantle reaching on the left to 
her feet, on the right being looped up with silken 
cords. Tucked away in comers of the chest were 
tiny slippers of white kid and rose-colored silk 
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and a precious packet containing a ferroniere, a 
head-band of flat gold links with a great pendant 
of pearls hanging from its clasp down on the 
forehead. It was Patrice's birthday gift for his % 
• daughter, ordered through an old friend in New 
Orleans. 

The little old gentleman smiled at the flushed 
and happy face of the girl. 

She jumped up from her knees and kissed him 
again and again, smothered him in kisses. She 
tried on each diaphanous gown in turn, adored 
herself in each, gave up trying to decide which 
she loved best. There were to be two weddings 
in town that morning — ^as the weekly newspaper 
put it, Mr. Philip Bell was to marry the agreeable 
Miss Rachel Harbeson and Mr. Isham Stroud the 
agreeable Miss Patsy Sands — ^and Toinette vacil- 
lated deliciously in her choice of a costiune to 
grace the two occasions. 

The weddings over, she made her way home 
in her silken slippers, swathed herself in an apron 
and prepared their dinner. David had not been 
at either wedding. She was thinking of him as 
she busied herself at the hearth, and old Patrice 
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read happily from his beloved Arcadia. She 
drew the flat board on which the commeal had 
been baked to golden-brown out from the fire, set 
the roasted wild turkey on the table, pushed back 
a flying lock of hair from her flushed face and 
roused her father from his book. It was her hap- 
piest birthday feast in the new land 

In the evening the old gentleman jogged off 
on horseback to General Harrison's farm, to pay 
his respects and be served with a glass of Madeira, 
Toinette preferred to remain at home: Mr. 
Blackford would call, perhaps David as well. She 
finished her work and sat down to amuse herself 
with some embroidery, a candle made of the wax 
of the myrtle-berry throwing its light upon her 
flying fingers. The summer dusk fell rapidly 
around her. The night closed in, heavy, warm, 
full of sleepy sounds of bird and insect. In the 
willow thicket by the river the fireflies lighted 
their tiny golden lanterns in the black shadows 
and came and went like faery travelers. Across 
the river shone the steadier lights of a distant 
farm or two, hemmed in by the silent wilderness. 
How peaceful the land seemed! 
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Some one's feet at the door-step, a hand rapped 
at the door. Toinette lifted the latch-pin. It 
was David. 

She swept him a curtsy. 

One of the functions of woman's dress is i6 
snatch man out of his dull shufflings upon earth 
and show him a world glorified. That fimc- 
tion was performed in this case. David saw 
Madame Recamier (he had heard of such a per- 
son) curtsying to him in the house of Patrice 
O'Bannon. Madame Recamier spoke, and lo ! it 
was Toinette : 

"Why don't you say how you like it?" 

It was evidently the gown of cobwebs that was 
meant. 

"Exceedingly well. . . . Excuse my asking, 
but is that all of it?" 

"Imbecile! The latest from Paris ! It's too bad 
to waste it on you/' 

"Well, well !" David pretended a dry indif- 
ference. 

Toinette turned up her nose. "Why weren't 
you at the weddings?" 

"Couldn't. I was off on a hunt." 
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Lucky? 

No — only a couple of deer.' 

"The brides were sweet." 

She sat down at her needlework once more and 
David, seated in the dimly lighted room, his high 
linen collar-band gleaming palely between his 
dark face and the somber blacks of his cravat and 
his coat, watched her in silence. When he spoke 
it was to introduce a new subject : 

''Confess has voted to increase the army by 
twenty-five thousand men," he said abruptly, 
"and has provided for the enlistment of fifty 
thousand volunteers in addition." 

She let her hands fall to her lap. "Does that 
mean war is sure ?" 

"Not yet. But they talk of it freely. England 
will yield to none of our requests." 

She smiled proudly to herself at his use of the 
word "our." He went on with his news : 

"Mr. Clay wants a stronger navy. Curious — 
isn't it? — ^that Kentucky should be in harmony 
with the seaboard states in this." 

"Yes — ^they called us 'the wild men on the 
Ohio' last winter." 
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He smiled at her flash of resentment. "Are 
you still as eager for war as you were once ?" 

Toinette shuddered. It was unnecessary to re- 
ply to the thrust. 

David went on evenly : 

"Well, the whole time of the Congress is taken 
up with the debates. Things are at a breaking- 
point. The President seems likely to get what 
his message asked for in the way of timber for 
ship-build — ^Toinette, look at me !" 

She looked up, startled at the change in his 
voice, and saw what she had feared — ^and vaguely 
longed for — ^was about to come. David had risen 
to his feet. The room seemed suddenly filled 
with a tremendous tensity. Her heart beat un- 
controllably ; she calmly threaded a needle anew. 

"Do you know what failure is?" he flung at 
her. The torrent of his heart rushed out with 
the words. "I have struggled/' he said harshly, 
**but I give up now. I work from daylight to 
dark, I read at night at the law, I weary myself 
with arguing with Ike Blackford. These things 
ought to make up my world for me. But they 
don't. There isn't any world for me unless 
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you — " He checked himself, then began anew. 
*T think about myself, I go back over my life 
and hold up all its poverty for inspection. I 
look it in the eyes. I see every miserable line 
of its starved existence, I see every ragged hole 
in its filthy garments. And then — ^I think about 
you. , » • I want to know what right you 
have to make part of my world. It's not your 
world. Your world is one of wealth and hap- 
piness and silken miracles" — ^his gesture took in 
the shimmering garments heaped upon the cedar 
chest — ^''and freedom from struggle. I don't be- 
long there. Why do you come into mine ? You 
ought not to be in my thoughts. But you are. 
I can't drive you out of my mind. You have 
been there ever since I first saw you, ever 



since , . /' 



His voice broke. 

From the first wild challenge of his gaze she 
had averted her face and had listened with bowed 
head. As he paused she threw a frightened 
glance at him and saw that the knuckles of his 
clenched hands were whitened with the strain. 
She tried to speak but could think of nothing 
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that she could say. Her hands picked aimlessly 
at the threads in her lap. After a moment he 
regained control of his lips and went on, passion- 
ately as before, but with an undercurrent of 
pleading that softened his words : 

"I have been trying to believe that I could con- 
quer all this in myself — ^that it was too prepos- 
terous to endure. But instead* of that it has 
grown stronger . . , so strong that it is now 
everything. You are in everything I do. I can 
not keep silent. I — ^^ 

"Exactly what do you want, David?" It was 
a very cool little voice that broke in on him. 

He was woimded to the heart. For a moment 
the hurt look in his eyes struck her with pity. 
But she steeled herself and went on: 

"Fm afraid I don't know just what you're 
talking about. Do you mean that I am wronging 
you in any way?" 

He could not believe that he had heard rightly. 
Was she deliberately pretending that she did not 
understand ? A wave of hot anger swept through 
him that she could choose to adopt so pitiful a 
misconstruction. But the girl was fighting with 
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the weapons of her sex, fighting to regain con- 
trol of the situation. He stood very proudly, 
waiting to give her an opportunity to retract. 

"If I have offended you . . ." 

"I have made a mistake," he said haughtily. 
"I see that I have been ridiculous." 

She shot a frightened glance at him. Had she 
gone too far? She forced herself to go on, still 
clinging to her makeshift armor, still hiding be- 
hind her poor little defenses : 

"Can you think that I do not realize how hard 
life is up here on the frontier? It calls for all 
that is best and bravest in us to go on fighting 
against heat and cold and hunger,* actual want. 
But it makes strong men. Men who endure and 
do not complain." 

"Do you think I am whining? You know I 
am not." He waved her words aside impatiently. 
"It is something else — " He stopped, impotent 
to advande in the f^te of the travesty of his pas- 
sion which she had thrown in his path. 

The room was very still. Outdoors, the crick- 
ets chirped unceasin^jly. For a long while they 
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stood facing each other in silence that rested 
more and more heavily upon David's heart. The 
candle flickered ; the night filled the room. Across 
the court-house yard there came the soimd of a 
door flung heavily shut and then a man's voice 
lifted in a careless song : 

^^Ah, non, non^ non, pauvre Madelon 

Would never quit her Rover! 
Ah, non, non, non, pauvre Madelon 

Would go with you the wide world over!" 

Toinette raised her eyes timidly. David's look 
had not changed: it seemed to enfold her with 
a mighty passion of wounded love, proud, suf- 
fering, pleading to be understood. She spoke 
again, falteringly: 

"We shall always be friends, shall we not?" 
There was no answer. She waited, not daring 
to raise her eyes from the ground. She heard 
him move slowly across the room, heard the latch 
lifted and the door opened; heard his deep grave 
voice saying good-by, as in a dream; heard the 
door close. The happy singer's voice sounded 
f aintlier in the distance : 
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Then let the world jog as it will. 
Let hollow friends forsake us. 
We both will be as happy still. 
As love and war can make us" 

There swept over her the realization of all 
that he had suffered and risked for her, all the 
fine manliness that lifted him above the poverty 
of his life. The silent room seemed to accuse 
her with a hundred inscrutable eyes. He had 
laid bare his love for her and she had dragged 
it in the dust of petty things. And why ? Merely 
because she had been frightened at the power his 
silent character exerted over her. Ah, she would 
confess his mastery yet ! She stretched her hands 
out yearningly. She would be as great as he! 
She would go with him the wide world over ! 

"Davidr' she called. 

The room mocked her with its silence. 

He was gone. 



CHAPTER XI 



FEAR 



DAVID went back to his dress-stuffs by day 
and his law books by night with a heavy 
heart. The days dragged by as slowly as they 
pass the beds of the sick, feverishly hot, inex- 
plicably hostile; till at last he welcomed the ne- 
cessity of a journey to replenish his stock of 
goods. Colonel Posey had once more postponed 
his return to Corydon and had asked David to 
buy whatever was needed to carry on the busi- 
ness. His supplies were to be ferried across the 
river from Louisville to Clarksville; and setting 
off at dawn one morning, he strode all day long 
through the silent woods. The sun was going 
down when he left the road, panted to the top 
of the Silver Hills and flung himself down on 
the ground. Away to the south stretched the 
broad and majestic current of the Ohio till it 
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passed out of sight among the blue hills of Ken- 
tucky ; below him, in the lengthening shadows of 
the evening, rose the slender columns of smoke 
from the cabin-chimneys of Clarksville, a cluster 
©fa dozen or so log farm-houses. Beyond, across 
the rushing waters of the Falls, he could distin- 
guish the roofs of Louisville, bright in the sunset 
light 

He looked his fill upon the broad expanse of 
the great river — ^the Beautiful River, as the In- 
dians called it — ^its hunying tumultuous waters, 
the flatboat ferry slowly crawling across, the 
green shores beyond; and then scrambled down 
the steep hillside to the village, where the smokes 
of kitchen fires sent up their friendly signals. 
At the inn where he rested that night, the tavern- 
keeper indicated a deserted cabin that stood near 
the river bank, 

"Thar's the cabin whar Gineral George Rogers 
Qark used t' live — ^pore old critter 1" 
• "He's not dead, is he?" 

"Him dead? Ye kaint kill him with a ax. I 
seed him yistaday, over yan" — ^waving toward 
Louisville — "but he sho' used t' pizen hisself with 
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com Hcker thar in that yer cabin — settin' thar 
all alone, day after day, weth a bottle on the table 
handy. I seed him the day he git rolled outen 
his cheer into th' fire an' burnt his leg so they 
hed t' git the sawbones crost th' river t' cut it 
off en him. Hed a drum an' fife corps march 
aroun' the cabin a-playin' all the time they was 
a-sawin' it off en him, he did, an' watched the job 
the whole endurin' time. Pore old critter — driv 
the Britishers outen these parts thirty year gone 
an' sets thar crost the river withouten' a fo'- 
pence." 

David heard him listlessly. His goods had 
arrived and were piled in the tavern lean-to; 
and as he turned toward the shack to see that 
they were in readiness for the homeward jour- 
ney in the morning, he heard his name called by 
a girl's voice. 

He wheeleci and saw Lydia Cranmer. The 
girl broke into a laugh at his expression of utter 
surprise. 

"You here, Lydia?" he cried in amazement. 
"Did you come here from Corydon? Where's 
your father?" 
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"Why, yes, we've been here for weeks. Fath- 
er's gone to see some friends at Fort Steuben 
to-night, but he'll be back soon." 

So this was where Cranmer had gone, after 
that night in the smithy at Corydon 1 He had left 
word that he had gone to Vincennes ; but his pres- 
ence in Clarksville now explained to David why 
Governor Harrison had found no trace of him in 
Vincennes. As Lydia chattered on, David saw 
in a flash that upon himself alone must depend 
Cranmer's capture. Hiding his excitement, he 
pretended to listen to Lydia with eager pleasure. 

She ran on in naive delight at seeing David 
once more. They were living in the cabin near- 
est the inn, she said; and she begged David to 
come and talk with her till her father returned. 
David assented; as they sat and tklked in the 
summer dusk and the red August moon rose 
slowly from behind the dark line that marked 
the Kentucky shore and threw its glittering path 
over the hurrying waters, he found a solace in 
the magic night and in the soft voice of the Eng- 
lish girl; and it was late when they heard Cran- 
mer's voice lifted in a roaring ballad and distin- 
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guished his portly form moving uncertainly down 
the path that led to the cabin. 

David felt himself grow hot with repugnance 
as the man drew nearer. He had not seen him 
since that night when he had watched the three 
conspirators in the smithy. 

Cranmer's heavy steps drew nearer ; he started 
in surprise when he came on the two figures 
in the darkness and there was a note of relief 
in his laughter when he heard David speak. 

"Why, it's young Larrence! Sweethearting 
out here in the dark, you young rogues? Well, 
when your mother was your age, Lydia ! . . /* 

David flushed with resentment at the man's 
coarseness, but he gave him a civil good night. 
He planned to watch the house and confront 
Cranmer when Lydia was not present. 

*'You won't stay a bit longer? I've been kept 
over-long with the young men across the river 
— ^they're a set of jolly dogs. You won't stay? 
Good night, my boy !" 

The man was evidently laboring under an ex* 
citement not wholly due to wine ; David had not 
taken a dozen steps when he heard Cranmer burst 
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out it), an exultant whisper that was louder than 
he realized : 

"Well, daughter, my work is done !" 

**Hush!" said Lydia sharply; and drew him 
jvithin doors. 

David stopped short in his tracks. There was 
not a moment to lose. Without doubt, Cranmer 
had finished his work as a spy and was ready to 
leave, laden with information that would be of 
value to the British, should war actually be de- 
clared. What a jolly ingenuous guest the Ken- 
tuckians must have found him ! 

He set his jaws firmly together and took a 
quick step toward the cabin. It might not be 
too late. A thread of light shone from the crack 
of the heavy door. 

"Mr. Cranmer!" he called. 

There was the soimd of a chair moved hastily 
back from a table, and the figure of Cranmer 
yfdiS outlined in the candle-light. 

"Well ?" he asked suspiciously. 

*T have forgotten a matter that I wished to 
speak to you about, sir," said David. His voice 
was without a trace of agitation. 
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"It can't wait till morning?" 

"Oh, it's of no consequence, but I thought I 
might ask you about it now. May I come in?'' 

There was a moment's pause. Cranmer peered 
into the darkness. 

"Well, if it's no great matter I'll just step out- 
side again." 

He closed the door behind him and came for- 
ward with hearty friendliness in his voice : 

"What can I do for you, my lad ?" 

David breathed a sigh of relief. It was time 
to come to action. 

"I'll trouble you for those plans, Cranmer,'* he 
said quietly. 

The man recoiled a step and David heard him 
draw in his breath sharply. But the night hid 
his expression and he summoned a blustering : 

"Plans? What plans? Young man, you 
choose a strange hour to joke in." 

"You are well aware this is no joke, Cranmer. 
I want those plans of Fort Steuben." 

"Fort Steuben ! Well, damme, if this isn't im- 
pudence! If youVe somewhat to say, say it, and 
be done with this foolishness." 
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David took a step forward. 

"You know well enough what I mean. I know 
that you are here as one of England's spies. You 
have made notes concerning Fort Steuben. I 
want them.** 

An inarticulate roar of rage burst from Cran- 
mer. His voice shook with suppressed fury. 

*'So that's what you've been doing, you dirty 
whelp! Spying on me while you pretended to 
court my daughter ! I'll break you with my two 
hands, you dog ! I'll — ^" 

He choked with rage and hurled his bulk at 
David. But with a litheness new bom in the 
wilderness, David stepped quickly to one side and 
drove his long right arm full at the Englishman's 
distorted face. The blow went straight to the 
jaw, with the momentum of a sinewy body be- 
hind it; and the spy went down with a gnmt. 
In a flash David had leaped upon him, pinioning 
his arms with his knees, while he tore open the 
man's waistcoat and thrust his hand quickly into 
his pockets. A fat bundle of papers rewarded 
his search and he rose to his feet with an ejacu- 
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;ktion of thankfulness. Cranmer groaned weakly 
and strove in vain to rise. 

"Get up !" said David grimly. "Your game is 
done for. One word from me and you hang at 

» 

simrise. But, for your daughter's sake, TU give 
you a chance for your life. Get out of Clarks- 
ville to-night and I'll hold these papers. You 
know where to go — ^your Indian friends will find 
a hole for you in the wilderness, doubtless. Go ! 
And may God forgive you !'* 

He was conscious of no feeling of elation, but 
only of an unbearable regret that life should be 
so sordid; and of a sickening sorrow for the poor 
girl whose father had forced her with him along 
this shameful road. When he had gained the 
tavern he examined the bundle of papers with a 
heavy heart — damning evidence, sketches of a 
dozen forts along the frontier, detailed descrip- 
tions of the garrison of each. He folded them 
up carefully and replaced them in his coat with 
a sigh. At dawn he set off again for Corydon. 

But Cranmer tottered back into his daughter's 
room with the face of a dead man. "It's all 
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up !" he cried in a ghastly whisper. "I must get 
away from here to-night. There's only one 
chance to win yet — ^you'll have to stay here, my 
girl ; I'll see Scull to-night and set him upon this 
Larrence; and if he succeeds in getting the plans 
back, you are to bring them on to me at Detroit. 
God, how came he to suspect ! You — did you — 
no, you're true! Good-by! Do as I bid you. 
Good-byf Scull will be over soon — ^he'll take 
care of you. I'm glad you are soon to be mar- 
ried." 

He strained the weeping girl to his breast and 
hurried away. A boat across the foaming river 
and a stumble through the dark brought him to 
Scull's door. A cautious tattoo summoned the 
man from his bed and the story was told, while 
terror seemed to fix its icy hands more and more 
(deeply in Cranmer's throat with every hurrying 
moment. Scull looked at his white face and ex- 
ulted secretly at his collapse. A seeming con- 
tempt for the man before whom he had so often 
cringed filled his heart. "And what do you ex- 
pect me to do ?" he asked coldly. 

A flash of his old truculence returned to Cran- 
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men "Do?" he whispered hoarsely. "There's 
but one thing for you to do, my pretty man. 
You will have to get those plans back from that 
skulking rackabones. It's your own business 
how. Then give them to Lydia. You may think 
you've done a fine thing in giving up the work 
that you came here to do, but I promise you that 
England has a long arm. You'll not escape if 
you fail us." 

Scull shrank again from his menacing gesture. 
His abject protestations of faithfulness fell ha- 
stily from his trembling lips and the spy, with a 
growl of satisfaction, stole out again into the 
dark and silent night. 

But Scull — ^wretched perjurer — ^like a rat in 
a trap, slept no more that night. He sat rack- 
ing his brains for a solution of the difficulties 
which encircled him about so cruelly, turn as he 
might. A hundred times he tried to force him- 
self to the task of entering Larrence's lodgings 
by stealth; and a hundred times he shrank from 
the project as too foolhardy. A rooster crowed 
sleepily; and he realized with a shudder that the 
night was wearing into day. He glanced around 
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him fearfully as if already the feet of his ac- 
cusers appeared to take him to his doom. Scheme 
after scheme ran through his tortured brain, and 
one by one all were rejected as useless. He 
mouthed his great knuckles in desperation and a 
cold trembling seized him as the gray dawn stole 
slowly into the narrow window and lighted up 
his haggard face. Why should he be forced into 
a pit of dangers and for a coimtry that he had 
escaped? He thought of the implacable venge- 
ance of the men of the frontier and a nausea 
seized him. Was he to be the victim of the pur- 
poses of a government he cursed within his 
heart? After all, Cranmer was gone and his 
threats were empty; he would never dare return. 
Larrence! At the thought of him the impreca- 
tions which burst from SculFs gray lips were 
like the squeaks of a trapped mouse. Curse him ! 
the time would yet come for revenge— a sudden 
inspiration flamed up from the fires of his hate; 
he laughed aloud! To hell with Cranijier and 
England! His revenge would be sweeter and 
swifter. He paced the floor, turning every de- 
tail rapidly over in his mind, burning with a fever 
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of anticipation, cold with malevolent concentra- 
tion. 

At Vincennes, two days later, old "Horsehead" 
Gibson, the lieutenant-governor, sat writing a let- 
ter to Captain Billy Hargrove, who was riding 
miles away in the wilderness at the head of a 
dozen forest rangers. The old man wrote slowly, 
with a hand more used to a rifle than a pen. The 
letter, when he had finished it, ran : 



"Vincennes^ Indiana Territory^ 

"July 29, 1811. 

"For about ten days a man has been around 
Fort Steuben who had such good papers of rec- 
ommendation that he was permitted to go where 
he pleased and was all through the fort and bar- 
racks. He has disappeared and took with him 
a very fine saddle horse which belonged to Col. 
Luke Decker, together with a fine saddle and a 
pair of heavy pistols in the holsters. It was 
thought he went toward the Maumee River and 
may come near some of your stations. There is no 
doubt he is a British spy and it is very desirable 
to capture him. A description of him given by 
those with whom he was is : A heavy man, five 
feet ten in height; would Aveigh about one hun- 
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dred and eighty pounds; dark hair, black eyes, 
and he wore a fine velvet vest and a dark blue 
long-tailed coat, both ornamented with silver but- 
tons. A pair of fine white dressed buckskin knee 
breeches with silver buckles at his knee; a pair 
of fine leather shoes with silver buckles ; a swiv- 
eled hat, made out of beaver skin. Have your 
men keep a good lookout for him. 

'John Gibson, 

'Acting Governor. 
'By the hand of a friendly Delaware Indian. 
Return him in two days with an3rthing that you 
wish to say." 
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CHAPTER XII 



SACRIFICE 



THE tall young physician from Louisville 
rode his sorrel mare into Corydon next day 
and drew rein at Patrice O'Bannon's door. 

Toinette, in the early morning sunshine, was 
rapturous bird-song made into woman, a flower 
dew-bright, a carol, an embodiment of earth's re- 
joicing. She welcomed Elliott with a smile that 
made him wonder, with a ready vanity, if he had 
not been mistaken in the rebuff she had once ad- 
ministered. If he had pressed her more hardily 
— did she really love Larrence? Ah, if he could 
only drive the man out of Corydon ! The black 
beast of his jealous hatred rode on his back and 
he went straight to his purpose : 

"I have sad news for you, Toinette.*' 

The smile faded from her face and she looked 
at him with a slow alarm growing in her eyes. 

*Tt is very hard for me to tell you. It is about 
Larrence." 
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"David !" The name was wrung from her like 
a gasp. 

"I can not belieye the truth myself. You re- 
member that I told you once that I suspected 
Larrence of being in league with the Englishman 
Cnmmer? I have learned the certain truth since 
then-^ranmer has fled and Larrence is left to 
finish his work — ^the work of a spy I" 

"Who says this?" 

"Captain Bullitt at Louisville told me. It will 
be common talk in another day. I do not know 
what to do. I have not slept all night. Only one 
thing has been clear to me — ^my love for you." 

"What part has that in this?" she asked 
proudly. 

"Everything. It is because I love you that I 
have come to you now. I — ^you — you told me 
once that I could not hope ever to win you. I 
tried to turn you against the man I feared. I 
was only grasping at a straw— -I knew nothing 
certainly concerning him then. I was desperate. 
I wanted you. But now I have fought with my 
selfishness through long days and nights. I want 
to beg forgiveness. I know now that my love 
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for you is stronger than mere desire. I want 
you to be happy, even though I suffer. And so 
I have come to you first of all. No one here 
knows that Larrence is in England's service. Let 
it be known, and his life is forfeited. I have 
come to give you the greatest gift that is in my 
power. I give you the life of this man. Warn 
him, and there is yet time for him to escape. I 
shall be happy if you are happy. Only remember 
that I loved you, Toinette F* 

The halting sentences seemed to come from 
the depths of his soul. He finished and stood 
before her humbly, his head bowed. 

"God bless you,*' she said very softly. 

She spilled the precious ointment of her inno- 
cent faith in his words upon the dross of his 
heart. He raised his head and thanked her 
mutely, while his pulses leaped with exultation. 
She had believed him ! But would she warn Lar- 
rence? He scarcely dared to hope as he whis- 
pered: 

"If you will warn him ... at midnight 
my mare will be at his door, ready to ride." 

But the girl answered in a voice that seemed 
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to come from beyond the grave, so full of a soul's 
agony it was : 

"There will be no need ... I shall give 
him up. . . . Oh, David, David, David T 

He turned to hide the mocking smile that 
lighted up his face. 

The girl's face had grown pale as the white 
rose she held in her hand. But she forced her- 
self to go on — ^imhesitatingly, but in a voice from . 
which all life had fled, so weighted with unutter- 
able anguish it was : 

**You had better inform Judge Boone at once!* 

"You don't understand, Toinette. I shall not 
raise a finger against Larrence. He shall never 
say that I am responsible for his exposure. You 
alone in Cory don know his secret and if you 
choose to shield him, no one shall ever know. 
It is for you to decide." 

Silence followed his words. The girl lifted 
her agonized face to the sky that smiled down on 
her in azure peace. It gave no sign to help her in 
her need. Her own hands must bind her heart to 
the rack, to the torture of the years to come. Two 
cups of life waited for her choice — in one, the 
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sparkling wine of Love; in the other, the bitter 
draft of Duty. 

"Go," she said quietly, "I will do my duty." 

"Have I done mine, Toinette? Do you for- 
give me?" 

"Yes, you have done well," she answered me- 
chanically. 

"I may see you again? Oh, Toinette, let me 
still hope !" 

"I can not answer now. But — " her throat 
seemed to choke her and she was unable to fin- 
ish. But through the young doctor's mind there 
flashed the belief that he would yet make her 
his. She would forget Larrence — only let time 
heal the wound ! He raised her hand to his lips, 
flung himself upon the red mare and was gone. 

To Toinette the next minutes were an unreal 
procession in which a girl named Antoinette 
O'Bannon moved strangely upon her task, dry- 
eyed, steady-voiced. She saw this girl go down 
the lane to the tavern where Ike Blackford sat 
deep in a book of law; heard her ask him to go 
with her to David's store ; saw him bow with un- 
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questioning courtesy; saw them cross the court- 
house square and enter the little store room, just 
then empty of customers; saw David advance 
toward them gravely, with the proud dignity he 
had worn since the day she had refused his love. 
She heard a voice speaking : was it her own ? 

"I have brought Mr. Blackford to be a witness 
between us." 

The two young men looked at the girl in silent 
wonder. She swept on in the cold torrent of 
her resolution, checking their imspoken question 
with uplifted hand: 

"We have known you but a little while, Mr. 
Larrence. You have made your home among 
us ; we have taken you into our friendship. You 
have pretended to become an American ; we have 
trusted you, befriended you, believed in you. 
And you have repaid us ! The coiled snake from 
which you saved me was less vile ! Oh, I do no? 
forget what you did! It is that which makes 
what you have done all the more terrible. I owe 
you my life. You might have had it, if you had 
chosen. But you have chosen instead the lives of 
all these people of the wilderness — ^these settlers, 
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these men who have never harmed you, these 
women, these little children. To betray them, 
who have only loved you, who have been your 
friends ! To give them into the hands of Eng- 
land and to the knives of the Indians !" 

Her voice broke. At her first words Black- 
ford's face had taken on an expression of am/aze- 
ment which grew deeper and deeper as he listened 
and glanced from one to the other of his two 
friends. Now, as her voice faltered, his astonish- 
ment broke out : 

"Toinette, in Heaven's name, what is the mat- 
ter?" 

She answered wearily, listlessly, her voice sink- 
ing to a whisper, so that she seemed like an ex- 
hausted bird that is scarcely able to skim above 
the waves of the sea : 

**He has been here as a British spy*' 

Blackford started, then laughed incredulously. 

"Toinette, you're joking!" 

But she buried her face in her hands and spoke 
through sobs that shook her from head to foot. 

"Oh, if it only were not true! . • . Ask 
him. • . .'* 
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Blackford turned to David. His friend had 
taken a step backward at Toinette's first rush of 
reproach and now leaned against the low counter, 
trembling, pale as one who has received a mortal 
wound. In his eyes was the dumb terrible sor- 
row of one who has been hurt to the heart by 
his dearest love. Her inconceivable charge, her 
imjustness to him, the overwhelming wrong of 
her indictment, the shock of her accusation com- 
ing on the heels of the very moment when he 
had risked his life to confront Cranmer, sttmned 
him. 

Only his high indignant pride rose against 
the sorry riddle. He could not know what it 
was that had turned her against him; he would 
not ask. Above the dazed wonder in his brain 
arose a sharp and unalterable resolution to hold 
his relations with Toinette unsullied by recrim-' 
ination — ^a stubborn pride which bade him listen 
to her wild charge in silence, holding himself in 
his angry conceit above the violence of contra- 
dicting her, above stooping to drag their love in 
the dust of quarrel. Blackford, striving to pierce 
beneath the mask of that white tense face and 
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the inscrutable eyes, cried out in alarm at David's 
silent acceptance of her words. 

"It's not true, is it, David? My God, it can^t 
be true !" 

David was silent. 

Blackford tried to laugh off his own alarm: 

"You two are playing some silly joke on me, 
of course. All right — I'll own you gulled me. 
Satisfied, Toinette?" 

Toinette threw back her head proudly. The 
blue eyes that had so often danced with merri- 
ment were blazing sapphires. 

"Search him, Mr. Blackford," her voice rang 
out. "I do not doubt but you will find evidence 
enough to satisfy you!" 

Ike's eyes looked into those of his friend with 
a passion of pleading for denial. But David's 
voice answered evenly, coldly : 

"There is no need to search. I presume that 
these papers are the ones which Miss O'Bannon 
wishes." 

And with steady fingers he unfastened his coat 
and waistcoat, and, while Blackford gazed in hor- 
ror, slowly drew out the packet of papers he had 
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wrested f torn Cranmer. He put them in Ike's 
hands and bowed to Toinette with a touch of 
ironic courtesy. 

"You will find them all there/' he said. 

A single glance made Blackford realize their 
meaning. 

"Oh, David, David!" he cried 

A thousand voices, the confused murmur of a 
mighty throng, seemed ringing in Toinette's brain 
and she fought against a sickening giddiness that 
made the walls whirl arotmd her. 

"That is enough, Mr. Blackford?" she asked 
weakly; and on tottering knees she turned and 
left the two men alone. 

"Surely you can explain this, Davy !" cried Ike ; 
his faith in his friend dung to him in stubborn 
defiance of the documents' mute accusation. 

"Do you think it necessary to explain?" said 
David harshly. The anger which he had with- 
held from Toinette had mounted slowly until now 
his iron will had reached a white heat of furious 
resentment. "By God, I explain to no man !" 

Ike looked him straight in the eyes. "No man 
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on earth can use that tone to me," he said quietly, 
" — except you, David, old man." 

He laid his hand gently on his friend's shoul- 
der and the angry light in David's eyes was sud- 
denly quenched. 

"It isn't true," he said, and was silent once 
again. 

"That's the only explanation you and I need, 
David," Ike answered with a grave smile; and 
David crushed his hand in a mighty grip. 

"Ike, you understand! You believe in me!" 
he cried in a voice that showed how cruel the 
strain upon his nervous pride had been; and the 
two yoimg men smiled straight into each other's 
eyes. 

David had meant to keep his own counsel, but 
now the burden of his heart flooded over at Ike's 
trust in him. He told of what he had learned 
concerning Cranmer ; told how he had come into 
possession of the secret agent's maps and docu- 
inents. "I had already sent word to Vincennes to 
search for Cranmer," he said, "and I meant to 
take these papers there at the first opportunity. 
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How Toinette guessed that I had them, I can not 
understand. But, by Heaven, Blackford, I can't 
explain to her! Don't you understand ? I wanted 
her love. I thought she had given it to me. But 
if she doubts me, then — " 

His voice faltered again. 

"She has worried herself over some rumor — 
poor Toinette, she's strung to the breaking-point," 
said Ike gently. 

"I want you to do something for me, Ike," 
replied David, tmheeding the excuse. "I can not 
stay in Corydon after this. I can not be indebted 
to Mr. O'Bannon any longer. I must go." 

"You know best, Davy. It's not my business. 
But where?" 

"Vincennes, I suppose. I may as well stay on 
there, after I have delivered this evidence to Gen- 
eral Gibson. It doesn't make any difference. 
But I want you to see Mr. O'Bannon and turn 
my accoimts over to him. Will you do this for 
me, Ike?" 

"Willingly, Davy. But, oh, I'll hate to give 
you up !" 

"You're the best friend I ever had. So I shall 
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have to lose you, as I have lost every one I ever 
loved." David smiled bitterly. 

"Davy, don't go ! You'll win yet ! She can't 
hold to this silly mistake. Why, I'll explain 
things to her! Go back, you sore-headed old 
bear, and — ^" 

But David checked him. 

"I shall never enter that house. And I forbid 
your speaking to her on this subject. Do not 
speak of her again." 

His tone was unyielding, final; and grieving 
in silent sympathy for his friend's shattered 
hopes, Ike helped him close up the meager af- 
fairs of the little store and bade him good- 
by. . . . 

To Ike remained no question of David's honor; 
but the poison of Elliott's words had found an 
abiding hold in the girl's heart. Toinette had 
reached her father's house she knew not how. 
She gained the harbor of her own chamber, closed 
the door and sank upon her bed in a paroxysm 
of grief. She had saved the frontier from the 
traitor, she thought ; but she had broken her own 
heart. 



CHAPTER XIII 



THP LADY MULE 



DAVID'S back was toward Corydon and all 
his hopes. His face was toward the 
North. The trace through the forest stretched 
away toward Vincennes and he marched along 
resolutely, right, left, right, left! It is a fine 
thing to have long legs on a morning such as this. 
A girl can say "no" to you, and your heart can 
be heavy for many a long month thereafter ; but 
still, youth is a good thing, and health is a good 
thing, and the early morning is a very fine thing 
indeed. So on he strode, right, left, right, left, 
and saw the road of grass and stumps and wagon- 
ruts stretching away through the sunlight and 
shade with a promise of adventure at the other 
end of it, and was no more troubled in spirit 
than was the quick water of Big Indian Creek, 
rushing and flashing over its flat limestone bed, 
with the fo2^m floating over its shady pools. 
The sun rose higher and higher and at last 
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it stood as straight over head as it could climb 
and threw its beams down on him with a per- 
sistence that showed it was bound to conquer this 
tall young fellow or know the reason why. But 
it never found out the reason and never will. 
The sweat poured down David's forehead and his 
rifle grew heavier, but he put one leg in front of 
the other long leg and the miles fell behind him 
respectfully, one by one. A very fine morning 
indeed. 

At noon he passed the mail-carrier with the 
post from Vincennes to Louisville. The Mail 
threw a leg over the saddle and paused for a mo- 
ment's chat. 

"All clear on the road ?" 

"Yes, all clear — s. bit of swamp at the foot of 
the hill before you reach the big elm by Dan 
Lane's cabin on the edge of the village; the rest 
easy going." 

He clucked to his horse and went on. David 
sat down to eat a bite from his pack, washing it 
down with a draft from the spring into which 
he thrust his nose and drew it out dripping. The 
Mail, at an easy jog, would be in Corydon long 
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before the sun was half-way down tHe sky; btdE 
David would be an hour from Salem by that time. 
The afternoon wore on, right, left, fight, left, 
right, left, up-hill and down-dale; now a pause 
for a rest on the bank of a ridiculous little brook, 
giggling to itself over some story that the stones 
had told it, now to stand and talk with a sun- 
burned settler at the door of his lonely cabin^ 
while the tow-headed children dung wide-eyed at 
their mother^s tattered skirts. And then on again 
to Salem town. 

At the door of the first cabin he reached stood 
an old man. He was straight as an arrow, deep- 
chested, hoary-headed. His eyes twinkled mer- 
rily and wisely under the deep thatch of his 
snowy eyebrows and his brown wrinkled cheeks 
terminated at the chin in a humorous little white 
tuft of whiskers, which he stroked with a gnarled 
and reflective hand. 

"Howdy, howdy, stranger," he said quietly, as 
David advanced. 

"Pretty nigh tuckered out,'* grinned David, 
laying hold of the vernacular. He wiped the 
moisture from his forehead with a weary gesture. 
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"Wal, set and rest ye," said the old man. "Set- 
tin's free. Be ye from Corydon?" 

David nodded assent. 

"Did ye know Cap Spencer?" 

"Spier Spencer? IVe lodged at his tavern." 

"Sho' 1" He turned and shouted to an unseen 
person within the cabin : "Molly I Bake a extry 
hoe-cake and bile a hen! One of the boys from 
Spencer's !" 

David tried to set him* straight. 

"I'm not in the militia — ^I'm just on my way 
to enlist." 

"Don't ye purtend ye ain't proud on it, young 
man, f er ye be. What mought yore name be ?" 

"David Larrence." 

"Davy Larrence ! Sho'! Shake!" He turned 
toward the house again. "Molly! Git out the 
jug! One o' the milishy boys is come a-walkin' 
in!" 

The hitherto unseen Molly came to the door 
of the cabin. She, too, was old and wrinkled, 
white-haired and kind-faced. She wiped from 
her hands the blood of the sacrificial hen, and 
saluted David with a lively interest. Seventy 
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years old she was and her deep eyes had seen 
all the horrors of the wilderness; but they twink- 
led with delight at the sight of the tall young 
man. 

"Nothin* mo' we kin do f o' ye ?" asked the old 
man at parting. 

"Nothing— except a horse," laughed David. 

**Wal, go git ye one. What ye waitin' fo'?" 
A teasing twinkle in the old eyes. 

"How can / get one ?" 

"Reckon ye kin huy one, cain't ye ?" 

"/V^ got no money." 

" Wal, ye can trade furs, cain't ye ?" 

"IVe got no furs, either." 

"Sho' I Then ye'U hev to steal ye a hoss." 

And the old man laughed uproariously, with 
his little white goatee pointing sk3rward, for he 
knew that a tall young man with eyes like Da- 
vid's could no more steal a horse than you or I. 

"So ye cain't steal ye a hoss, young man ? Wal, 
ef I was t' ask ye whar ye was a-travelin* at?" 
He paused delicately. 
. "Vincennes," answered David. 

"ShoM Clar to Vincennes! Think o' that!" 
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He ruminated for some minutes, thoughtfully 
rubbing his chin. "Wal, ef I was to say, young 
man, thet I hed kinfolk in Vincennes, namely 
• • . namely, a right smart old lady-sister o' 
mine; thet I hain't seed fo' a matter o' fifteen 
years; an' ef I was to say thet I hed a pore old 
lady-mule thet's eenamost blind — ^but scandalous 
peert with her heels; an' ef I was to say thet I 
been a-hankerin' f o' to send a message to this yer 
lady-sister o' mine — fo' I'm top old f o' to trapes 
acrost kentry myself : ef I was to say all thet, do 
ye reckon thet a young man by the name and title 
o' Davy Larrence could tote thet message on thet 
old jenny to thet old lady-sister o' mine ?" 

David protested. He had only been joking, he 
said. 

But the old man insisted. "Tain't no loss to 
me — she eats mo' than she's wuth, an' she'll ad- 
mire to git a message." 

Which was somewhat confused, but sufficient, 
on many repetitions, to overcome David's protes- 
tations. So the jenny was dragged from her 
ladylike breakfast and gazed reproachfully at Da- 
vid from her one good eye while she was pro- 
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vided with a rope halter and a saddle constructed 
from a mealsack stuffed with husks. 

"Now me an* you/* said the old man, when the 
caparisoning had been completed to the satisfac- 
tion of every one except the blind lady herself; 
"air a-goin' to lead her down till I git the squire 
to write me out my message in writin* hand." 

They found the squire in his carpenter shop, 
in which he held court as justice of the peace, the 
great man of the community. 

With great mysteriousness the old man bade 
David hold the halter while he went within and 
made his wants known to the squire. The two 
old men came out after an extraordinary lengtfi 
of time, their faces wreathed in smiles, and 
handed the missive to David. He perceived with 
surprise that it was directed on the outside to 
himself. 

"In writin' hand,'* observed his host. 

"To be read now?" he asked, somewhat puz- 
zled. 

They nodded with delight. David read : 

"I being of sound mind and body do hereby be- 
stow my mule critter Prissila the said Prissila be- 
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ing of unsound mind and body unto the hand of 
David Larrence and his heirs and assigns to have 
and to hold forever or until death do them part 
the said David being on his way to fite the Injuns 
and the defendant in mercy. 

"Ephraim Hardin/' 

"And the defendant in mercy," repeated the 
old squire unctuously. 

"Instid of the message," exclaimed Ephraim 
eagerly. "Thar bein' no lady-sister in our fam- 
bly." 

David did not laugh. The whole gift somehow 
seemed invested with the benign warmth of an 
age of patriarchs. He shook hands with both 
the old men with tears in his eyes, mounted the 
meek Priscilla and moved away. He saw the lips 
of the squire moving in speech and divined that 
he was pronouncing once more, as though it were 
a benediction, the majestic ritual of the law: 
"And the defendant in mercy." 

He rode on into the West. 

He passed on along the narrow path through 
the woods. It was a road, but such a road as a 
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ship leaves along the restless sea — ^uncertain, fad- 
ing out quickly, depending for its existence wholly 
on the constant sequence of travel. Priscilla 
navigated it as the camel navigates the sea of 
the desert. Her ears, dark and incredibly long, 
twitched from side to side, forward and back, 
with an airy watchfulness, so that they seemed 
the bony, nervous, black-gloved hands of a spin- 
ster interminably conducting a symphony whose 
tempo defied analysis. . . . David prayed that 
she might not lose her one remaining eye, as the 
mother of the Cyclops might have agitated her- 
self over her child. . • . Nevertheless, the 
careful beast threaded her way among the tree 
trunks, floundered successfully through the bogs, 
and slid triumphantly down the rattling brook- 
sides, with the placid certainty of femininity and 
age. She bore him to the summits of the hill 
country of Indiana in a calm mathematical pro- 
gression, at night cropping the vegetation of the 
forest while David slept. She was a lady of un- 
blemished virtues and, when she pleased, made 
the hills ring with her bray ; and though the wil- 
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demess lay full of unseen danger, her, singing 
careless and unarmed, a furious wolf approach'd 
and fled. 

David drew halter at the top of a hill to which 
a brawling stream, hurrying past him along the 
way he pursued, a fellow traveler at his right hand 
all the morning long, had led him. To the east, 
stretching back as far as his eyes could see, lay 
the valley of the brook. The green panorama 
faded away into the purple horizon, and far be- 
low him rolled the seamless roof of the mysteri- 
ous wilderness through which he had come. Not 
a sign of human habitation caught his eye in the 
whole sweep of the valley ; the virgin earth, wait- 
ing for the wooer, the husbandman, lay silent be- 
fore his gaze. 

He turned away from the loveliness of the 
scene, remounted Priscilla and went on down the 
western slope to enter once more the dark aisles 
of the forest; and on and on through the green- 
lighted cathedral of the wilderness until at last 
he emerged upon a land of grassy plains and Pris- 
cilla came to the end of her journey — Vincennes. 
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And there David handed over to the territorial 
officers the plans that he had taken from Cran- 
mer; had from them their blunt thanks, and 
found employment in the ancient trading house 
of the Frenchman, Vigo. 



CHAPTER XIV 



THE COUGAR CROUCHES 



TO AN Indian mother, lying in a squalid 
tepee in the forest, once were given three 
sons at a birth. One of the three died in infancy; 
two lived to become the most famous leaders the 
terrible inhabitants of the forest wilderness ever 
knew. As one of the two grew to manhood and 
forced his way to the head of his tribe by his 
daring, his cunning, his matchless eloquence and 
power, the red man, with his love of imagery in 
names, sought for an appellation that should ade- 
quately describe his chief. He passed in mental 
review the frightful enemies of the red hunter; 
the clumsy, mighty-muscled, gleaming-tusked 
bear, killing with a single blow of his tremen- 
dous paw ; the tireless, implacable wolf, following 
the fleet deer mile after mile, at last to spring at 
its throat and drag it down with bloody fangs; 
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the giant elk, whose hoofs slashed its foes with 
lightning strokes, or whose branching horns gored 
its helpless victim ; the lynx, with sinews of steel 
and the fierce courage of a furry Satan; passed 
all these by, to choose the fiercest, the most relent- 
less, the most fiendish and dreadful animal of all 
— ^the cougar, the panther, the great cat of tiie 
forest — ^as the fitting t3rpe of the chief whose 
lightest word was law. 

The cougar ! The traveler threading his lonely 
way through the wilderness heard its wild scream- 
ing, like the horrid wailing of a damned soul, far 
off in the forest aisles, and shuddered ; or he 
might even catch sight of the fearful animal, a 
tawny yellow shape, larger than the largest dog, 
its tremendous muscles rippling beneath its 
smooth coat, its body sunk low to the grotuid, 
its huge steel-clawed feet falling lightly as thistle- 
down upon the forest turf; gliding among the 
tree trurfcs with a fearful beautiful grace, bound- 
ing with leaps of twenty, thirty feet along the 
ground, or running lightly along the branches of 
the trees, there to crouch for long hours, tmseen, 
silent; the motionless cruel heart of the cruel wil- 
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demess, waiting for its prey ; at last to leap down 
upon the deer, the woodsman or tiie pioneer who 
passed beneath, and falling like a thunderbolt, to 
tear open with daw and fang, throat and artery, 
and to plunge its dripping muzzle into warm 
blood. 

Or at night, the traveler, pillowing his head at 

the foot of some friendly tree, lay down to sleep 

and saw two greenish stars shining down on him 

through the leafy thicket; and fell asleep, but 

V woke no more. 

It was from this demoniac beast that the Shaw- 
nee chief received his name — ^Tecumseh, "the cou- 
gar about to spring." 

A Yankee surveyor predicted one day an 
eclipse of the sun. Tecumseh's brother, on ac- 
count of his frequent drunken babblings, had been 
dubbed "The Open Door"; but a glimmer of 
shrewdness lighted up his rum-sodden brain at 
the words of the white man; he returned to his 
tribe, and sa3ring to all who would listen that he 
had been given a message from the great Manitou 
himself, prophesied that on a certain day the sky 
would be darkened — b, sign that he, "The Open 
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Door/* was divine and was henceforth to lead 
his people. They laughed ; but the darkness came 
as he had foretold, and from that day he was 
looked up to by every warrior in the forest as the 
greatest of conjurers. He was no longer called 
"The Open Door/' but Elkskatawa, "The Loud 
Voice" ; and his voice in council was the voice of 
Authority. But years had now passed; and he 
prayed in secret for another sign to bolster up 
his wavering strength. . . . 

The white men came farther and farther into 
the wilderness, reared their cabins in greater and 
greater numbers in the red man's forest, bartered 
and bought larger and larger territories from the 
stupid savage who reached out eagerly for a hand- 
ful of toys, a jug of the white man's fiery drink, 
and gave in return the countless acres of his hunt- 
ing-ground. But now for years his dumb resent- 
ment grew more and more bitter. To Tecumseh 
and his brother, Elkskatawa, the Prophet, the red 
men looked impatiently for a leadership which 
should restrain the encroaching settler, or which 
might even regain for them their lost lands. The 
young warriors could not wait for council; here 
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and there they struck down a settler, took a 
woman captive, dashed out the brains of a child, 
and hurried back into the forest. To Harrison in 
Vincennes came Tecumseh for council and prom- 
ised redress; then slipped away to the South, 
down the great river, to the tribes along the Gulf, 
to implore them to stand with their brothers of 
the North against the white man's advance. The 
Prophet meanwhile remained at his village one 
hundred and twenty miles to the north of Vin- 
cennes, and spent the time in incantations and 
ominous mutter ings; and the little town of Vin- 
cennes lay in anxious uncertainty on the banks 
of the river down which came the news of the 
Prophet's restless plotting. 

Within a few miles of the spot where General 
Wilkinson built Fort Recovery in 1791, ninety 
miles due north of Cincinnati, there rises a little 
creek. Northwest it flows some hundred miles 
and then turns to the southwest. It is a river 
now ; by the time it reaches the great Ohio, four 
hundred miles to the southwest, its waters are 
swollen with a hundred tributaries. Its course, 
looking backward, suggests a sapling, rooted in 
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the banks of the Ohio and bent backward by the 
wintry blizzards from the Northwest; near old 
Fort Wayne its top droops downward and the 
tip of the sinking branch ends at Fort Recovery. 
Well may it droop; for in its peaceful valley 
its creeks have run with the blood of countless 
wounds. Or its course is shaped like the great 
war bow of some savage Manitou, bent backward 
to its fullest strain^ tense, menacing, the arrow- 
head made sharp for carnage lying at the Indian 
town at its central point, Ouiatenon the ancient. 
A silent river it is, dragging its dusky length tor- 
tuously as a woimded snake, five hundred miles 
and more. Old as the old serpent of the world's 
beginning; the French had scotched it with their 
post at Ouiatenon in 1720; the red flag of Eng- 
land floated over its sluggish length a genera- 
tion later; and Kentuckians, under Scott and 
Wilkinson, ground their heels into the villages 
whence its copper-colored brood sprang, in 1790 
and 1791. At its mouth, where Indiana, Illinois 
and *'the Dark and Bloody Groimd" join hands, 
its waters are broad enough to mirror the blue 
dome above and glass the slowly drifting clouds 
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of midsummer ; and in the Indian tongue its name 
IS Ouabache, of "Wabash" — "the summer cloud." 

Overhead, in the blue arch of late summer, the 
white cloud-castles reared their dreaming heights 
of snow; the green roof of the forest stretched 
for unbroken miles along its flood ; and in the lap 
of a gently rolling prairie, where first the stream 
grew conscious of its sisterhood with the great 
Ohio, lay Vincennes. 

Where the broad stream of the Wabash, flow- 
ing south, turns in a stately bend of ten miles to 
the right, is a fertile prairie. Midway in this ten- 
mile sweep, on the southern bank, rose the dis- 
mantled stockade and the crumbling bastions of 
old Fort Sackville. Spreading back from the 
fort, like an opened fan with one edge along the 
river, is the little town, the Old Post, taking the 
name Vincennes from that of the knightly Irish 
ofiicer of the Fourteenth Louis whom the Indians 
burned at the stake. 

Vincennes was a trading post of the French 
when Philadelphia was but a year old, in 1683. 
It was two generations old when the first Brit- 
ish ofiicer. Lieutenant Eraser, passed down the 
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Ohio, in 1766. It was nearly a century old 
when Bullitt and Floyd pitched their lonely camps 
at the Falls of the Ohio, and Louisville was 
yet unborn. The white flag and the golden 
lilies of France fluttered down from its stand- 
ard in 1764, the scarlet banner of England in 
its place; left without an English garrison, a 
little band of Americans under Captain Helm 
took possession of it in 1778, only to surrender 
at once to the returning troops of the British; and 
they in turn were forced to lower their flag to the 
never-to-be-forgotten assault of the one hundred 
and seventy men under George Rogers Qark on 
February 25, 1779. Now, for thirty-two years 
it had lived and laughed and grown in simple 
ways beneath the American flag. 

A bustling little town it was of nearly a thou- 
sand souls; a generous half of its population of 
French descent; the rest of pioneer American 
blood, a mingling of Saxon, Scot and Celt; with 
a dozen slaves, held under the old law of Vir- 
ginia, the state that until a few years before had 
called Indiana her own. 

The little village presented a scene of the most 
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unusual activity. Here and there in vacant fields 
the various companies of the Territorial Militia 
were drilling — four companies of mounted men 
and eight of infantry : a force of some six hun- 
dred men, which Harrison had caused to be as- 
sembled hastily. 

Women and children stood watching the evo- 
lutions of the volunteers. Of the ten entries in 
the executive journal in one day, nine recorded 
the appointments of military officers. The French 
inhabitants chattered away in tremendous excite- 
ment. As far as military drill and accouterment 
were concerned, the men were ridiculously awk- 
ward and untrained. They could not keep step 
to save their souls and only one of the twelve 
companies made any pretense at a uniform ; this 
one was the company commanded by Spier 
Spencer of Corydon. These wore yellow hunt- 
ing shirts trimmed with red feathers ; they were 
promptly dubbed "the Yellow Jackets" and were 
marked men. But the rest wore whatever clothes 
they were possessed of in their daily life — ^tow 
jeans or linsey-woolsey, or the hunter's dress of 
tanned deerskin; and each man carried the rifle 
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o£ his choice, firearms of every make and of any 
length of barrel. 

One morning was enlivened by a shooting 
match. It grew out of a discussion as to the 
superiority of various champions. Before long 
the battle of boasts called for judgment by tests ; 
and a troop of boisterously laughing and wran- 
gling frontiersmen straggled off to the stretch of 
open cotmtry south of the trading stores of Las- 
selle Freres. Hyacinthine Lasselle stood in his 
doorway and cheered them on as they went by. 
Some one got a white wood plank, and pacing off 
sixty yards, propped it up firmly. A circle ten 

inches in diameter was smeared on the board with 

* 

wet powder and in the center of this black spot a 
bit of white paper, the size of a dollar, was pinned. 
One after another of the awkward militiamen 
stepped to the line and fired, seemingly without 
pausing to aim. Not a man failed to send his bul- 
let into the white. Then the target was moved 
to eighty yards' distance, then a hundred; and 
the deadly accuracy continued, as the better 
marksmen took their turns. And then they tossed 
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pieces of wood into the air. These, too, came 
down pierced by the miraculous bullets. 

The afternoons passed in the same state of sup- 
pressed excitement. The men lolled aroimd the 
shady side of the taverns and chewed their to- 
bacco silently. The long hot hours dragged by. 
At sunset they heard the bugle at Fort Knox, the 
stockade enclosure three miles up the river, sotmd 
faintly the end of the day. 

Night came on and a group of men gradually 
gathered on the benches and the grass in front 
of the Jefferson House, as the tavern of Parme- 
nas Beckes, bearing on its sign-board a staring 
portrait of the statesman, was grandly called. 
They talked in low tones, and David, on the edge 
of the crowd, could not distinguish their words. 
He knew, however, that most of the leaders of 
the town were there: Wash Johnston, the old 
postmaster, with his deep voice booming out at 
intervals; Henry Hurst and Henry Van der 
Burgh, the judges; Benjamin Parke, more re- 
cently appointed to the bench; old John Small, 
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who had been sheriff twenty years before and 
scalped with his own hand marauding Indians 
whom his posse had pursued and captured ; Peter 
Jones, who had seen the error of his ways as a 
tavern-keeper and had reformed and become the 
Territorial auditor and the custodian of the in- 
fant public library; the hot-headed Virginian, 
Thomas Randolph, scarred with the knife wounds 
received in his row with "Sawney" Mcintosh, the 
defamer of Harrison; the two sawbones, "Doc** 
Elias McNamee and "Doc'' Jake Kuykendall ; and 
a dozen more. Frangois Vigo, the old Spanish 
merchant, who had seen George Rogers Clark 
storm Vincennes thirty-two years before, sat at 
David's side, a fine old fellow of seventy-five. 

The only light visible was that in the shop of the 
printer, Elihu Stout, industriously aiding his ap- 
prentice at the types or wiping his inky fingers to 
examine a proof pulled on the broad hand-press. 
The moths and insects fluttered around hi3 can- 
dles and the sweat poured off his forehead; but 
the Western Sun was due for publication on the 
morrow and he meant to see it through ; he had 
had enough of criticism on his occasional (he 
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called them miraculously few) failures to get the 
paper out. 

David listened with closer attention when he 
overheard Governor Harrison address a square- 
jawed young man in the uniform of a captain in 
the United States Army, telling him that he had 
just written to Eustis, the Secretary of War, at 
Washington, and had commended to the Depart- 
ment the work of the young captain in transform- 
ing the little fort near Vincennes from a place 
wretchedly neglected into an adequate stronghold. 
Vigo whispered to David that the boy was Cap- 
tain Zachary Taylor from Kentucky, who had 
been placed in command at Fort Knox but a few 
weeks previously. 

**I trust," went on Harrison, "that Mr. Eustis 
will be thoughtful enough to bring my letter to 
the attention of your imcle. President Madison. 
I would like him to know that we are well pleased 
with your \i^ork." 

Taylor flushed through his tan with pleasure. 
He would have liked to say that he hoped that 
Harrison might some day occupy the presidential 
chair, but he was as taciturn as most of the men 
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of the frontier; far less would he have permitted 
himself to dream that the great office might be 
his own. 

William Henry Harrison I Vincennes was one 
htmdred and eighteen years old ; the man thirty- 
eight. There had never been anything common- 
place in the existence of place or man. Each had 
already had a history whose telling must move 
the heart more than with a trumpet, but the place 
was yet to reach the zenith of romance, the man 
was yet at the threshold of the events that were 
to make his name more glorious still. The door 
of destiny stood ajar before him and he lifted his 
hand to fling it open. 

A sword swtmg at his side. It was the symbol 
of the conquering race. His face was the face of 
the soldier — ^strong, resolute, proud, indomitable. 
But it was likewise the face of the man of the 
people, the man in whom they trusted for his 
calm patience and his warm friendliness. With 
what unfaltering devotion had they come to rely 
on him! And how the men and women of the 
wilderness, seeing that tall and martial figure 
pass, paused to mark that long grave face, the 
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eyes deep-set tinder bushy brows on either side 
the lengthy humorous nose, and smiled in love 
and deep regard in answer to the slow smile of 
the wide and kindly mouth. What had he not 
done for them I 

He was a warm admirer of the democratic Jef- 
ferson and he was an aristocrat of the new Terri- 
tory. Steeped in the classic scholarship of the 
Old Dominion, the son of a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, at eighteen he had chosen 
to leave behind him the culture of the older states 
and to plunge into the rude but generous wilder- 
ness. At twenty-eight he was Governor of the 
Indiana Territory. At thirty, master of an em- 
pire of one hundred and fifty million acres, ruler 
over a province twice as large as England and Ire- 
land, larger indeed than all of France. Within 
the ten years following his appointment as gov- 
ernor, the negotiator, with absolute power, of 
treaties which added to the new nation fifty mil- 
lions of acres, a domain large as England and 
Scotland combined. At thirty-one, holding in his 
hand for five months the destinies of a tract of 
two fiundred and fifty thousand square miles, ian 
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imperial province greater than any other one man 
ever controlled in the history of the United States, 
before or since. . . . 

Opposed to him the great protagonist of tHe 
tragic drama of the savage, Tecumseh. Ruler of 
five Indian tribes, master mind of the great In- 
dian confederacy of another score of tribes. Chief 
of five thousand warriors, ranging over one hun- 
dred thousand miles of territory. . • . 

Harrison had policed the same territory with 
exactly twenty backwoodsmen. Twenty men to 
guard an empire! They threaded their wajrs 
through the wilderness from St. Louis to De- 
troit. They reported to hini at Vincennes. 

On this enormous stage, the curtain is about to 
be lifted on the titanic duel of the West 

The group of men, lolling in the shadows by 
the Jefferson House, began to speak of the latest 
despatches from the East. News had just come 
that the younger Wellesley had driven Massena's 
French columns off the field of Fuentes-de- 
Onoro, adding to the laurels gained at Talavera 
and Busaco. Napoleon was beginning to wonder 
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at this Englishman. The Little Corporal himself 
was snarling at the Russian bear ; the White Czar 
was disobeying his commands to starve the trade 
of England by closing the ports of the Continent. 
England, driven to desperation, was seizing Amer- 
ican seamen on the pretext that they were English- 
men and forcing them to serve against the French ; 
and still the government at Washington kept up 
its endless attempts to stop these insults by words, 
words, words. The little group of westerners tra- 
der the stars of the wilderness felt themselves 
hopelessly remote from the world of leadership; 
their affairs seemed petty and narrow. David 
Larrence alone, gazing silently over the broad 
prairies, misty tmder the newly-risen moon, and 
remembering the crowded cities of his native 
England, suddenly saw how great a prize the am- 
ple lands would be to her and saw as in a vision 
of what mighty stature were these backwoodsmen 
who held the land for America. 

The feeling of apprehension which had been 
growing all summer seemed to have reached an 
unendurable pitch. It was inevitable that some- 
thing should happen. 
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In the skies of early September a comet 
gleamed, a miraculous portent. 

But nothing happened. 

The men and women continued their specula- 
tions as to Tecumseh's whereabouts and inten- 
tions. They invented new theories each hour and 
every other hour they turned old theories over 
and over till they were threadbare and people got 
tired of hearing them. The children ran up and 
down the lanes in the twilight, playing at Indians, 
until their mothers called them indoors with a 
shudder at the thought of the nearness of the 
lurking savages who might turn those shrieks of 
pretended fear into shrieks of actual terror. 

There seemed to be nothing to do but wait. 

But at noon on the seventeenth of September, 
a serene and cloudless day, a backwoodsman, 
passing through the lanes of Vincennes, pausing 
carelessly to glance up at an eagle soaring into 
the face of the stm, uttered an ejaculation. A 
piece had been bitten out of the sim*s edge, he 
thought. Little by little the dark shadow gnawed 
its way into the blazing disk and the people 
stopped their tasks to gaze upward at the grow* 
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ing eclipse. The simpler French inhabitants 
chattered in an agitation which was as nothing, 
however, compared with the dismay of the 
squalid Piankeshaw Indians who dragged on 
their harmless wretched existences in the village 
of tepees on the \edge of town. By three o'clock 
only a ring of light was visible, the center of the 
sun being obscured by ^ smoky disk which cast 
the earth into twilight darkness. The Indian vil- 
lagers cast themselves upon the grotmd in abject 
fright, and sacrificed their dogs alive to appease 
the angry Manitou. 

Half -Blind Elkskatawa, Prophet, had received 
the answer to his prayer. And Tecumseh, the 
Crouching Cougar, was far to the south. 



CHAPTER XV 



BY BREAK OF DAY 



STILL the depredations of marauding bands 
of Indians continued. Horses were stolen; 
more than once a settler at work in a field, far 
from help, was surprised and murdered ; his body, 
found lying by his plow, always bearing a red scar 
upon the forehead. Indignation ran higher and 
higher ; and David Larrence, who had enlisted as 
soon as he reached Vincennes, drilled daily with 
the grim frontiersmen. He had told himself that 
Corydon should be wiped from his memory; but 
in spite of all, his mind could not blot out the 
image of a girl whose blue eyes smiled above 
her smiling lips ; could not forget the little cabin 
which she hallowed with her grace, the little house 
en the edge of the woods ; lonely, pathetically ex- 
posed to the unseen danger of the dark forest 

174 
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that overshadowed it — ^a pitiful gray lamb of the 
Corydon flock, that had strayed away from the 
architectural fold, and which the silly shepherds 
had forgot to watch. 

The Sim that had been veiled at midday of the 
seventeenth struggled all the next day through 
gathering clouds and sank among the shoulders 
of gray giants. David was walking in the twi- 
light toward the Jefferson House when the sound 
of flying hoofs thudding along the dirt lane, the 
old rue St. Louis, struck on his ear. 

He turned idly to see who rode so furiously, 
and as the horseman drew rein and pulled the 
smoking steed to its haunches a cry of mutual rec- 
ognition broke from both men. 

"Ike!" 

But Blackford paused for no greeting. 

"The Indians— Toinette !" 

He flung himself from his horse and staggered 
with exhaustion. His face was as white as the 
lather of foam on the heaving flanks of his mount. 

"What?" 

"They took her last night — ^at dark — O'Ban- 
non had left the house scarcely an hour — God 
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help him, it struck him like a palsy ! Oh, David, 
we must save her !'* 

"I will go," said David quietly. His face had 
become suddenly aged with suffering. The blind- 
ing flash of the tragedy had stricken out, as can- 
dle-lights disappear in the gleam of lightning, all 
the lesser flames of his anger toward the woman 
who had wronged him. He knew that he loved 
her still ; and on the mighty wings of this realiza- 
tion of his love, his spirit mounted eager to sacri- 
fice his life if need be. 

He spoke quickly : *Ts it known what course 
they took?" 

'To the north," gasped Ike. "There was not 
a ranger in the country to follow; they are all 
here in Vincennes with Spencer's company; but 
the Frenchman Pierre Devan followed them and 
overtook them at their camp that night. There 
were eight of them and he could do nothing; but 
he crawled close enough to hear their talk. They 
are taking her to the Prophet's town at a creek 
called Tippecanoe. She is to be sold to the Brit- 
ish at Maiden. They will take the trace on the 
east bank of the Wabash." 
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Ike tottered in sheer exhaustion. 

"You must rest," said David. "I shall start at 
daybreak." 

But Blackford shook his head. 

*'I go with you, David," he said simply. The 
two young men gripped hands in silence. 

What was this imdertaking to which they were 
pledging themselves, these two who had once fan- 
cied they hesitated to enlist with the men who 
might be called on to fight the savages in open 
battle? 

It was this : to follow the red warriors alone, 
to follow them whether they were few or many, 
into the forest, the very stronghold of the Indian; 
to pursue them through the trackless wilderness, 
of which they knew nothing, but which to the 
savage was as familiar as a broad highway; to 
risk death that lurked behind every tree they 
passed; plainly, to commit themselves to an un- 
dertaking beside which service with the troops 
wotdd be safety itself. 

They entered the tavern and David began to 
make his hasty preparations. Benjamin Parke, 
the Judge of the General Court, an especial friend 
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of Governor Harrison's, sat at his dinner in the 
tavern ; he heard the story that spread from Up to 
lip and setting down his glass hastily, he strode 
over to the young men. 

"Do you actually intend to follow these In- 
dians?" he demanded. 

"We shall set out at dawn," said David. 

Judge Parke looked at him in amazement. 

"Great God, Larrence !" he exclaimed, "this is 
sheer madness !" 

"I must ask you to procure my temporary dis- 
charge from Captain Hargrove's company, Judge 
Parke," answered David quietly. "Inasmuch as 
the militia has not yet been ordered into active 



service — " 



"I will do what I can with General Harrison," 
iassured the judge hastily. "God be with you." 

On the muster rolls of Captain William Har- 
grove's company of Indiana militia appears the 
name "David Larrence," and after the name the 
notation in another hand, "Disc. Sept. 19, 1811." 

The woodsmen who crowded about them at 
the news warned them against the quest. The 
skies had been cloudless lor weeks, but in the last 
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two days a wind had blown steadily from the 
east, rolling up a gray seamless garment of clouds, 
presaging equinoctial storms. To all objections 
they returned the same disregard ; their duty lay 
plain before them. Those who bade them geod-by 
looked on them as men going into certain death. 
It was an hour before sunrise, but the sky was 
paling with the light preceding dawn. In the 
northeast one star glowed like a jewel — ^Venus, 
the morning star, pointing them their way. They 
drew deep breaths and set off at a trot. On the 
east bank of the Wabash the old Indian trace, 
a barely discernible path through the woods, 
stretched northward a hundred and fifty miles 
to the abandoned village of Ouiatenon and to the 
Prophet's town. They went on at a steady shuffle, 
their eyes alert for any signs, their ears strained 
for any sound. At noon they stopped long enough 
to eat a little of the smoked venison in their packs, 
then went on at the same pace. By night they had 
covered more than thirty miles ; the Indians whom 
they pursued had probably made forty miles with 
no more difficulty than they had put behind them 
twenty. The. two knew that it was a losing game, 
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if one factor was not taken into consideration: 
the probability that sooner or later Toinette's cap- 
tors would consider themselves beyond the possi- 
bility of pursuit, would make camp in the woods 
for two or three days while they hunted game ; it 
was on this off-chance that the two young men 
hung doggedly to the chase. 

They dared not travel by night, though the 
wonderful starry skies made it possible, because 
they dared not risk blundering into an Indian 
camp, nor, though this was less likely, dared they 
risk passing the savages whom they squght. At 
dark they made camp in a ravine whiere their 
camp-fire would be unseen ; kneaded coarse corn- 
meal from their packs with water from a spring, 
washed clean a flat stone and baked their journey- 
cakes upon it. One of the two kept guard con- 
stantly. Ike carried his grandfather's watch and 
with it they alternated their vigils through the 
night At dawn they were up again, made their 
breakfast of cold "johnny-cakes," tightened their 
belts and set off, silent, grim as hounds. 

At noon on the second day, Ike, who was a few 
yards in advance, suddenly stopped as he reached 
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the summit of a gentle rise of ground and beck- 
oned to David to come up. As he drew nearei; 
David heard a gnmting and loud panting on the 
farther side of the knoll, and when he had reached 
the crest looked down into a little open glade. In 
the center of the clearing was a sight strange to 
the eyes of the two men. Two buck deer, their 
blue-gray autumnal coats dripping with blood, 
stood facing each other with lowered heads. A 
fat doe, evidently the prize for which they were 
battling, stood at a little distance, cropping the 
green grass of the glade unconcernedly. Sud- 
denly the combatants rushed at each other again 
with grtmts of rage, their terrible horns cutting, 
slashing shoulder and cheek into ribbons. Like 
lightning they leaped from side to side on their 
slender legs, panting, bellowing with brute fury. 
Their horns clashed, interlocked; and there in 
the wind-swept grassy arena they fought out the 
immemorial struggle of the male for his mate. 
Back and forth they swayed, their sharp hoofs 
piercing the sward, raining lightning blows upon 
each other's flanks, squealing in pain and rage, 
until at last, their horns still tangled inextricably, 
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they sank exhausted to their knees, their muz- 
zles dripping with blood and foam, and waited 
dumbly for the end. 

David glanced up at the sky. Silently he drew 
Ike's attention with a gesture. Far up in the gray 
sky tjhere floated a great bird, dropping lower and 
lower on broad pinions: the buzzard, circling 
about, sure of its meal when the duel was over. 
Another speck in the sky, another, then an- 
other. . . . 

Ike smiled. "This time the buzzard brother- 
hood will have to take second choice. We can use 
this fresh meat ourselves, David.*' 

They drew their himting knives and approach- 
ing the exhausted deer warily, sank the blades 
into their hearts behind the shotdders. The 
doe bounded away into the forest. Clumsily the 
two flayed the carcasses, cut from the haunches 
generous steaks and broiled them for their mid- 
day meal. The flesh was disagreeable, musky; 
they had not heard that during the deer's rutting 
season old himters scorned it, killing only the 
does. Still, a change from smoked venison was 
welcome and their hunger made it endurable; 
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they had not dared to shoot any game, for fear 
that the report of their rifles would betray them 
to the Indians. 

So passed two days of the forlorn chase. In 
the afternoon the clouds heaped up before a 
northerly wind, growing blacker and blacker, hour 
upon hour. At nightfall the gale broke. A few 
great drops of rain struck their anxious upturned 
faces; quick on the heels of this vanguard came 
the patter of the drops on the green roof of the 
forest; and then, as though the skies had burst, 
the tremendous downpour of the equinoctial gale. 
The rain wrapped theni in gray garments of 
water, drenching them to the skin instantly, blind- 
ing them with its resistless rush. They crept be- 
neath a giant fallen log and shielded themselves 
from its fury as best they could; but the shelter 
was only momentary. The earth was imable to 
drink up the silver-gray deluge ; little trickles of 
water began to steal among the leaves matted on 
the groimd; the trickles grew into rivulets, the 
rivulets into a sheet of water that spread over the 
whole floor of the forest. Even under the log 
they found themselves sitting in puddles. The 
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rain ran miserably down their faces, fell in tiny 
cascades down their noses. The two looked at 
each other's streaming faces and laughed grimly. 
But the miniature lake at last drove them away 
from the tree to seek higher ground. They 
plunged wretchedly along through the blinding 
downpour, forcing their way through the hol- 
lows. Their deerskin clothing had long ceased to 
be any more than a sort of mere cohesive fluid. 
Ever3rthing, except the powder in their horns, was 
water. The world was water. And growing 
colder. 

It rained all night long. The two half- 
drowned men, chilled to the bone, finally gave up 
all effort to find protection from the deluge and 
lay prone in the grass with the flood rustling all 
around them. Their heads alone, pillowed on 
their arms, were above the sluicing streams. Once 
or twice, so utter was their exhaustion, they slept. 

It rained in showers in the morning. There 
was no sun, no opportunity to dry their clothing. 
They ate a morsel of rain-soaked venison, plod- 
ded on and on through the dripping wilderness in 
dogged silence, too weary to speak. David turned 
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once to look at Ike and was startled at the sight 
of Blackford's drawn blue lips and the suffering 
lines of his face. When he caught David's eyes 
on him, Ike forced a smile that shone through 

the pouring rain. 

« 

"Shouldn't be surprised if it rains before the 
day is over," he grinned. 'Tm getting tired of 
this drought." 

But the mortal weariness came back to his 
face as soon as David turned forward again. All 
through the day he forced himself forward, sum- 
moning every reserve of strength to compel his 
limbs to persist in the relentless struggle onward. 
A sudden pain shot through his side, almost mak- 
ing him cry out. But he gritted his teeth and 
dragged his legs on. A chill which he could not 
fight off crept through him. The stabbing pain 
in his right side came again, came with greater 
and greater frequency. He set his jaws hard^ 
tried to laugh off the bewildering pain. Invol- 
imtarily his right hand clutched his side and he 
bent farther and farther over with each successive 
pang. His head began to feel strangely light and 
his pulses throbbed in his ears. He wanted to 
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cry out to David to stop. The rain ceased and 
the breeze which drove some early yellowing 
leaves downward was chilly; but he burned with 
a heat that made him dizzy. 

Finally he began to stagger from side to side 
as he walked; and then, with a pitiful inarticulate 
moan, which David barely heard, he pitched for- 
ward and fainted. 

When David reached his side his eyes were 
dosed. Frantically he scooped up handful after 
handful of water from the nearest pool, dashed 
it in his face, then fell to rubbing his wrists and 
temples. A great fear sickened him, but he kept 
on with hopeless frenzy. Minutes passed. And 
at last Ike moved feebly, lifted himself on his el- 
bow and looked about with imseeing eyes. He 
tried to rise farther. The fearful pang shot 
through his side instantly, and clutching at the 
spot in his agony he toppled over again, moaning. 

David's heart sank at the situation. He was 
confronted with a terrifying predicament that 
was heightened beyond measure by his ignorance 
of what Ike's condition might be. Would it be 
fatal? How grave it was he could only imagine; 
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he was helpless ; they were without medicines of 
any sort; even if drugs had not been lacking, 
David would not have known which to admin- 
ister. He could only watch and wait, while he 
lashed himself for having brought Ike into the 
woods. Another terror threatened: the menace 
of the Indian, intensified a hundredfold by Black- 
ford's condition. 

He found a sheltered spot in which to build a 
fire and labored with flint and steel till he suc- 
ceeded in coaxing a blaze to live in the dry chips 
and tinder he found in a hollow tree. He lifted 
Ike in his arms, exerting all his strength, and bore 
him to the spot. Blackford was now unconscious, 
breathing with stertorous grunts that seemed to 
leave him weaker and weaker. But there was 
nothing that David could do, and having eaten 
his bit of venison he sat through the night with 
his eyes fixed on the face of the sick man, lying 
in the faint and wavering light of the little camp- 
fire, while the black shadows of the forest closed 
them in relentlessly. 

At dawn Ike seemed to be sleeping more natu- 
rally. His restless tossing had ceased and at 
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times he lay so quietly that David stole to his 
side, dreading to find him in the sleep of death. 
But each time he found the fever still burning 
through Ike's veins and his lungs winning one 
slow-drawn breath after another. As David kept 
his lonely vigil through the night he had thought 
out one desperate plan of action, a fighting hope. 
The Wabash must lie within a few miles to the 
west; there was the barest possibility that he 
might come on some adventurous trapper there, 
floating down the stream with his load of pelts, 
who would lend succor. He resolved to risk the 
search. It was useless to stay, the one chance 
in a thousand surely lay in the effort to find help. 
David took off his hunting-shirt, hid it together 
with his rifle and powder horn within the hollow 
tree, tightened his belt and his moccasins and set 
off unhampered. A hundred yards and he was 
lost to sight in the forest. 

An hour passed. The sick man stirred in his 
feverish sleep, raised himself up and stared wildly 
about him. He rose to his knees weakly, caught 
sight of a leafy bough nodding in the breeze and 
waved his hand at it in answer. 
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"Hello, Jack/' he called feebly. "How^s New 
York? Glad to see you— come down on the 
coach ?" 

He staggered to his feet and tottered about 
the grass, shaking hands with imaginary friends, 
bowing gravely to the empty air, chatting amia- 
bly, to the deserted forest, of the ball at Philadel- 
phia the night before. "Grosvenor, you dog, you 
lost me my wager with the fair Patterson; she 
swears the fan is hers." "The first commence- 
ment you ever attended ? And Trenton so near ?'* 

Another train of memory stirred in his deliri- 
ous brain and he began pleading a cause — ^argued, 
blustered, entreated, stormed ; and only the multi- 
tudinous jury of the trees heard and mocked him 
with their silence. 

A naked copper-colored figure glided noise- 
lessly through the undergrowth and crawled like 
a serpent toward the gesticulating madman. 
From behind a fallen log its glittering evil eyes 
watched the drunken staggerings of the sick man 
and glanced murderously along the barrel of a 
British musket. The gun came to a rest over 
Ike's heart; the red finger on the trigger :was 
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about to tighten, when suddenly Ike drew him- 
self to his full height and began singing in his 
dear tenor: 



''Cheer, cheer, you shall not grieve, 
A soldier true you'll find met 

Ah, non, non, non, pauvre Madelon 
Would go with you . • 
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The ambushed weapon sank again uncertainly ; 
into the glittering eyes came a puzzled look ; and 
then the hidden savage rose with a grunt of un- 
derstanding and strode fearlessly with lowered 
gun up to the singer's side. 

"How !" came the guttural salutation. 

The eyes of the white man looked full at him 
without a ray of comprehension in their wild 
stare. A moment only Blackford paused, and 
then, turning his shoulder carelessly on the war- 
rior, resumed his song. 

The Indian nodded understandingly. "Ugh!" 
he grunted. "White man big Manitou! Make 
big medicine !" 

He glided off again into the forest as noise- 
lessly as he came ; and for a while only the chat- 
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tering of the squirrels and the notes of birds 
broke the stillness overhead. Ike had sunk to the 
ground. And then, one by one, there stole into 
the glade six naked savages, their cheeks hide- 
ously daubed with red and yellow ochre, their 
war-bonnets nodding over their heads. The one 
who had first discovered Ike pointed to the figure 
on the grass. 

"Big Medicine," he grunted; "no hurt." 
They passed on to the north, in single file. Be- 
hind them came the other two of the party, lead- 
ing between them a girl whose face was stained 
with weeping, whose dress was torn and muddy 
with the march, whose knees faltered beneath her. 
But relentlessly the march kept on; and the sick 
man, raising his head weakly from the ground, 
looked in the face of Toinette and knew her not. 



CHAPTER XVI 

^'YANKEE DOODLE DANDY^' 

AS the end of the hurrying file of savages 
L vanished into the woods David stole back 
toward the glade where Ike lay. He had gone but 
three miles on his quest for help when his anxiety 
for Ike's safety had overcome him and he turned 
back. He had nearly reached the spot when 
he caught sight of the last two warriors of the 
party, and Toinette between them; and even as 
his blood stopped in his veins at the vision, the 
two warriors shouted to the advance guard, over- 
took them and disappeared from view among the 
trees. 

The blood poimded wildly in David's temples, 
and like a madman he rushed to the side of the 
delirious man. 

"Ike!" he whispered hoarsely; "Toinette 
didn't you see them pass ?" 
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But Blackford only moaned piteously ; and Da- 
vid sank to his knees, and as gently as a woman, 
bathed the parched forehead of the unconscious 
man. As he watched Blackford, a superhiunan 
force seemed dragging him away to rush after 
the vanished war-party; but as often as he rose 
frenziedly to his feet, the utter folly of attempt- 
ing Toinette's rescue alone pulled him down ; and 
at last with xmcontrollable sobs that shook him 
from head to foot he forced himself to turn his 
back on his last hope and to bow his head to the 
duty nearest at hand. 

And upon him fe^ the peace of one who has 
conquered the battles of the spirit. ... 

Through the long nights his lonely vigils were 
spent in brooding over the past; only when he 
looked upward and saw in the limitless blue-black 
depths overhead the silent march of the constella- 
tiens was he conscious of a quickening of his 
spirit, a wandering elation for which he found 
no name. From north to south, arching above 
the path along which he had come, stretched the 
wide road of the Milky Way, passing exactly 
through the highest point of the heavens. To 
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the west of the zenith, where shone the Northern 
Cross, there gleamed on the skirts of the starry 
band the cluster of Lyra, six points of light en- 
tangled in the silver noose while a seventh, the star 
Vega, rained its marvelous blue brilliance down 
the imfathomable spaces of the night. Andro- 
meda himg captive in the northeastern sky; and 
in the northwest, separated from her by the white 
highway of the stars, coiled the glittering length 
of the Dragon. Night after night the starry host 
wheeled above the lonely man who watched above 
the feverish sleeper ; and the dawns stole in, pale 
visitors at his side, and found him with head 
bowed upon his knees in hopeless woe and weari- 
ness. 

By day he scoured the woods for food, finding 
a wealth of purple clusters of the wild fox-grape, 
vitis labrusca, the muscadine; sometimes, seeing 
the busy cloud of wild bees swarming high over- 
head, he smeared his face and hands with wet clay, 
climbed laboriously to their stronghold and rifled 
their rich masses of dripping honey; sometimes 
finding a store of nuts, forgotten by the chatter- 
ing squirrels; sometimes succeeding in bringing 
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down a black grouse as it drummed and strutted 
on a resonant log. Thus eking out their scanty 
store of dried venison, he kept life in Blackford's 
body through twelve days of agonized watching. 

And at last the fever and the stabbing pain 
in Ike*s side vanished under the healing of the 
forest. 

There came a day when David, gaunt and 
weak from starvation, bent over Ike and felt the 
hot tears welling up unconsciously; and even as 
he watched, Ike's eyes opened and looked up at 
him with all deliritun gone. 

"Hello, David," he said weakly, "is the rain 
over.?" 

"Yes," was the joyous answer, "thank God, 
the rain's over now !" 

Ike lay for a while in silence before he spoke 
again: 

"Time we're going on, isn't it?" He tried to 
rise. "Why, what makes me so weak, David ?" 

"You've been sick a long while, son ; easy now, 
_ ^ 

The tale of his long delirium was one which 

Ike heard in wonder. His sickness had left him 
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like a little child and he cried in sheer gratitude 
as he realized what David had done for him. 
David saw that Ike remembered nothing of the 
passage of the war-party; and he said nothing of 
it to Ike, fearing that Blackford would blame 
himself for Toinette's loss. 

They agreed, with hearts inexpressibly heavy, 
that the delay had driven the last gleam of hope 
from the pursuit ; and as soon as Ike was able to 
stand they began again to seek the river to the 
west. Onward they pressed, with infinite toil, 
Ike's hand clinging to David's shoulder. On 
through brush and thicket, on the rough swamp 
and morass; staggering, reeling like drunken 
men, hoping, pra)ring, falling, rising, fighting 
on. 

Again and again they were forced to rest ; and 
as the sun began its downward journey they had 
traversed five miles only. They had reached a 
place where the forest grew thinner and the long 
rushes rose above their heads ; the pathless home 
of innumerable waterfowl. Ike fell heavily upon 
the marshy ground, crashing through the dry 
reeds. David lifted Ike's head in terror. He had 
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not lost consciousness; an unendurable fatigue 
possessed him but his eyes bumed with uncon- 
querable resolve. 

m be all right in a moment, Davy/' he gasped. 
It's only — ^listen, what's that sound?" 

He staggered to his feet and David held his 
breath. Then he shook his head. 

"I hear nothing but the blackbirds, Ike." 

"No ! listen, Davy, the fifes, the fifes !" 

David felt an awful fear sweep through him. 
Had the strain been too much for Ike's exhausted 
body? Was the delirium to return once more? 
He began to speak soothingly. 

But Ike held up his hand for silence. 

"Listen, Davy, the fifes ! They're playing Yan- 
kee Doodle! And, oh, Davy, you can hear the 
drums now !" 

David strained in an agony of listening. A 
breeze rustled the tops of the marsh grass and 
suddenly upon the wind he heard the unmis- 
takable sound of a marching quickstep, the shrill 
music of the fifes, the rumble of the drums. They 
threw their arms around each other's necks and 
shouted with all their strength. Waited . . , 
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shouted again . . • an answering halloa came 
faintiy to their ears, and with a cry of joy they 
foVced themselves on. With a last effort they 
burst through the reeds and found the broad flood 
of the Wabash at their feet; and flying swiftly 
toward them a canoe driven by the brawny mus- 
cles of two white men. 

'' ^Cre nomr ejaculated the figure in the bow 
as the canoe ran up the reedy bank. **Les horn- 
mes fous qui poursouvient la fille de Corydonr 

Toussaint Dubois, the captain of the guides, 
had small respect for f oolhardiness. But the sec- 
ond occupant of the canoe recognized the two 
adventurers with a cry of thankfulness and fltmg 
his arms around them. 

"Get in the canoe quick," he said, "no tellin* 
what pesky devils thar is hereabouts.'* 

"Thank God you found us, Hoguc!" cried 
David as they obeyed his command and the light 
craft shot out again over the water. The man 
had served with Hargrove, captain of the com- 
pany in which Dayid had enlisted. "Are yoti car- 
rying messages to the Prophet ? What were those 
fifes we heard?'* 
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"You came just in time," said David weakly. 
Ike*s shoulders had sunk forward upon his knees ; 
and with gritted teeth David fought off the wear- 
iness that overwhelmed his own limbs. The army 
here in the wilderness! He was too exhausted 
to feel surprise at the strange fortune that had 
snatched them from the threshold of Death. Si- 
lently he stumbled along at the heels of Hogue 
and Dubois, as they bore Ike's limp body between 
them toward the clearing in the forest on the 
east bank of the river; and when the men of his 
company ran out to meet them, their cheers rang 
strangely distant in his ears. 

But food and rest soon brought back his 
strength; and Ike, too, gained rapidly imder the 
dear skies of October. All the month was spent 
in completing the log fortification which, when 
finished, was given the name of the commander- 
in-chief of the little army; and then, leaving it 
as a base with a handful of men under James 
Miller (the man who, two years later, at the bat- 
tle of Niagara, led the desperate charge up Lun- 
dy*s Lane), the column took up its course once 
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more toward the Prophet's town at Tippecanoe. 
The sick, Blackford among the number, were left 
at Fort Harrison to spare them the onward 
march. 

David again entered Captain Hargrove's com- 
pany. Among the cold ashes of his hopes one 
gleam still persisted : he might yet find Toinette 
at the Prophet's town. Indeed, that was the one 
place where she had probably been taken. 

They advanced warily. The regular troops, 
under Colonel Boyd, headed the little column ; the 
militia followed; Spier Spencer's "Yellow Jack- 
ets" trotted at the left, the Vincennes horsemen 
at the right; Jo Daviess' Kentucky dragoons 
brought up the rear. In the tangled woods it 
was impossible to keep unbroken ranks, or even 
to keep the various companies in sight of one 
another; and the steady rattling drums sent the 
orders down the straggling line. The boats con- 
ve3ang the supplies were left at a blockhouse ha- 
stily constructed at a point twenty-five miles north 
of Fort Harrison ; and at noon of November sixth 
they came into view of the htmdreds of tepees 
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which made up the Prophet's town. They were 
now one hundred and fifty miles north of Vin- 
cennes ; without chance of retreat. Less than one 
thousand strong, they had ventured to the Indian 
stronghold where two thousand braves were as- 
sembled ; all along their march they had been ex- 
posed to attack ; and now, as they marched reso- 
lutely forward, the red warriors began to pour 
out like angry bees from a hive. 

The column halted at Harrison's conmiand. 
Dubois and the interpreters advanced with the 
general and a parley took place. Angrily the In- 
dians inquired the meaning of the army's advance 
— did they intend to attack ? Harrison shook his 
head ; he wished merely to encamp that night and 
to confer with the Prophet in the morning ; there 
should be no hostilities. The chiefs grunted, pac- 
ified, and the army, wheeling a mile to the north- 
west, made camp upon a wooded plateau, along 
whose abrupt declivity on the west there ran a 
little creek. The regular troops pitched their 
tents; the militia, shivering in the raw Novem- 
ber dusk, without tents, were forced to build 
jgreat fires, around which they huddled upon their 
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arms. A rain began falling; and the night, cheer- 
less, bitterly cold, shrouding in blackness what- 
ever advance the savages might make, closed in 
on them/ 



CHAPTER XVII 

IN THE HOUSE OF THE PROPHET 

PITIFUL pioneer women of the wilderness! 
Kon-hearted women! taken from peace and 
security into a land whose green fertility mocked 
them with a promise of calm, only to hear the 
dreadful screams of their children, falling be- 
neath the bloody ^hatchet of the red man! 

The vast and silent wilderness which closed 
them in seemed a thing alive : the Spirit of Dread. 
Nature, Mother Nature, as she is called by the 
sentimentalist, was primordial, beautiful, terrible; 
if a mother, a savage mother, swift and implaca- 
ble, with a feline beauty and cruelty. 

The red warriors who had glided past Black- 
ford's delirious eyes dragged with them a girl 
who called piteously for help. "Ike, Ike, don't 
you know me ?" she screamed, and was answered 
only by the mocking silences of the woods. 
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Northward she struggled, driven on by her cap- 
tors; and all around she saw the unpitjring chil- 
dren of the wood. Down to the edge of the 
rivers, there only to be checked, came the dark 
majesty of the forest, serene above the pygmy 
human life which crawled along the wet border 
of its green robe. Prone upon the ground or 
wreathed in an inextricable tangle in the path of 
hurricane and tornado were the dead and dying 
bodies of the coimtless who had fallen; above 
them, from the soil which their rotting trunks 
and decomposing leaves had made a bed of inex- 
haustible richness, rose their luckier survivors; 
hickory, ash, locust, walnut, chestnut, mulberry, 
maple and persimmon, an innumerable! army, 
aroimd whose feet flowered a myriad of blooms. 
Below, struggled the green galaxy of busfi and 
shrub; and above, towering with calm strength 
far into the blue depths, the stately barons of the 
forest: beeches, clean-boled, smooth, gray, rear- 
ing their clouds of delicate leafery; sycamores, 
whose massive pillars gleamed white through the 
dusky aisles about them; superb cottonwoods, 
bearing with a proud lightness their weight of 
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ever-trembling leaves; colossal oaks, like Atlas 
lifting up green worlds of foliage; and, king of 
all, the American liriodendron — the tulip-tree— 
soaring with cathedral splendor two htmdred feet 
from its mighty roots, the great column of its 
trunk fifteen feet in diameter at the ground, ten 
feet in thickness one hundred feet from the 
ground; its branches a stupendous dome of ma* 
jestic beauty, over which, in May, it cast the mi- 
raculous loveliness of its waxen blossoms. 

And then, along the groimd and clambering 
up over these haughty monarchs of the wilder- 
ness, the endless tangle of the vines, the swing- 
ing ropes of wild grape, binding tree to tree with 
iron cables thicker than a man's wrist; the un- 
earthly beauty of the orchids of the swamps; and 
the scarlet flowers of the hibiscus. 

By day Toinette saw at times the milder peo- 
ple of the woods : the black bear with her cubs, 
harmless unless attacked; the raccoon, perched 
on the branch of some Cottonwood, a hundred 
feet in the air; the gray oposstun, swinging by 
its hairless tail ; or perhaps a doe and her fawn, 
come down to the water's edge to drink, and lift- 
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ing startled pleading eyes at the travelers as they 
glided past; crouched in the night encampments 
she listened with beating heart to the terrible 
scream of the cougar, the tawny demon of the 
wood; or trembled in apprehension of those other, 
human, more dreadful demons, her captors. 

Overhead, before autumn had given way to 
winter, passed the coimtless hosts of the birds, 
bound for the South, traveling with enormous 
speed the route which had been set out for them 
through innumerable generations. Ducks in 
flocks of thousands succeeded one another, flock 
after flock, through all the cloudless mornings; 
the wild geese drove their wavering arrow to- 
ward the South, or circled with clangorous voices 
in the rainy night above some re«dy cove; and 
the companies of the great swan, from far above, 
sent down their hoarse trumpeting as they steered 
from the Canadian lakes. 

Most of all the girl marveled at the wild pig- 
eons. She would become aware of a shadow ob- 
scuring the light, and looking up to see why it 
did not pass by, would start up with exclamations 
of astonishment. For the shadow would not be 
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that of a drifting cloud, soon gone, but cast by 
the multitudinous procession of the southward 
migrating doves, a phenomenon of numbers be- 
yond belief. The myriad hosts, so closely flying 
that their wings almost touched, passed by for 
hours ; and at night, settling to rest in some fa- 
vorite grove, they crowded so thickly that the 
branches gave way beneath their living freight. 

So passed to the South the astonishing stream 
of bird migration just as there had come from 
the East, in less years than Toinette could re- 
member, the still more astonishing flood of hu- 
man migrants, the settlers. From New England, 
New York, Maryland, Virginia they had come; 
across Pennsylvania and from the Carolinas, 
through the Cumberland Gap and along the Wil- 
derness Road. The wild pigeons, the trumpet- 
ing swans vanished; the white men re^iained. 
And driven farther and farther back into the 
wilderness, retreated the red men of the forest. 
Fiercely they slew, waging their hideous warfare 
of desperation against woman and child as well 
as man ; but inexorably, slowly, surely, the savage 
was forced from the land. Nature, the kind 
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mother, saw her red brood dying ; and she smiled, 
as she smiled over the rotting vegetation of the 
forest. For her concern was not with individual 
leaf, or tree, or dove, or dusky race, but with 
the strong. And thus the wilderness breathed its 
silent prophecy of tragedy to come. 

Noon of the sixth day of November. A fire 
of twigs filled the tepee with an acrid smoke and 
rendered the cold but little less damp. On the 
pile of skins upon the frozen ground were three 
figures, two men and a woman. Both men wore 
the leathern dress and moccasins of the Indian, 
but in spite of his dress and darkly tanned face, 
it could be seen that one was white. Thfe woman 
wore what had once been a dress such as swept 
the garden walks of Versailles; but it was now 
no more than a torn and muddy rag, her naked 
shoulders scratched and torn by branch and brier 
and blue with cold. The white man tossed a buf- 
falo robe toward the girl and motioned her to 
cover her shoulders with it, leering ingratiatingly 
while the Indian scowled. His high swarthy 
cheek-bones were framed by braids of coarse 
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black hair, plentifully smeared with beards-grease 
and adorned by the feathers of the hawk and 
eagle; one of his eyes was gone, the brows con- 
tracting over a slit that showed a blood-red cav- 
ity; but the other burned with a hypnotic in- 
tensity. His heavy lips muttered an incantation. 
He was Elkskatawa, the Prophet. 

"There'll be a brick house for you in Maiden, 
my dear," said the white man pleasantly. **With 
a black boy to build a fire for you every morning, 
while you're still snug in bed. Happen you'll 
remember poor Simon Girty then, f reezin' out in 
the woods with the Injtm devils, rot them !" He 
glanced at Elkskatawa as if afraid that the In- 
dian might have understood his last words. 
"You'll not forget the man as was kind to you 
then, will ye ?" 

Toinette shuddered at his tone and was silent. 

"Oh, ril see thet ye git to Maiden, all safe, 
my beauty," he went on, reassured by the Proph- 
et's apathy. " 'Tis a fine handsome man thet's 
waiting fur ye thar — a purty red coat he w'ars, 
and a tossel o' gold on each shoulder — ^purty ez 
a king. He'll pay many a gold piece fur ye, my 
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dear. . . . An' ye'U be wuth 'em all," he gig- 
gled evilly. 

Toinette looked at him as a frightened bird 
looks at a snake, unable to move; a tear stole 
from beneath her lashes and rolled down her 
wasted cheek. 

"Suppose ye talk a bit to me — ^thar's a good 
gal. Come, what's yer name? Tight-mouthed 
still, air ye? Ye'U beg to speak 'fore I'm done 
with ye I" 

The flaps of the deerskin tent were drawn aside 
and the painted face of a warrior was thrust in. 
He was dripping with sweat though the day was 
chilly, and his words were hurried. Toinette 
strove in vain to catch an English word among 
the torrent of Delaware, but none came; she 
guessed from the startled grunts from Elkska- 
tawa and the oath that fell from Girty's lips that 
the message was of serious portent. Girty, cast- 
ing a glance over his shoulder, saw the girl's in- 
tense gaze fixed upon them, and laughed sneer- 
ingly. ' 

"Here's some news fur ye — ^thet fine young 
man of yours hes hed his scalp lifted, he, he, he! 
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Some o* the young Pottawattamies met up wi' 
him wanderin' 'long lost into the woods as ef he 
thought he was in Philadelphy." 

Toinette whitened. The braves who had 
brought her into the village of the Prophet had 
told Girty, doubtless, that she had recognized the 
sick man in the woods. Had another scouting 
party found Ike and killed him? She could not 
know; Girty, seeing her blanch at his random 
thrust, giggled .in triumph. The news which the 
runner had brought was that the army of whites 
was within a few miles. 

The consultation between the Prophet and the 
renegade went on in guttural whispers. Toinette 
began to wonder why the news of the capture 
of a single white man should cause so prolonged 
a discussion. Soimds of unusual activity in the 
village began to reach her — z constant patter of 
moccasined feet, hurr)ang by the tent, the occa- 
sional wailing of a squaw, quickly hushed by 
an angry command, the barking of the mangy 
Indian dogs — ^an unmistakable restlessness in the 
whole camp. What had happened? Had they 
brought in a captive for the torture? Toinette 
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forgot her own misery and prayed in dumb de- 
spair. Oh, that it might not be Ike! She lis- 
tened in an agony of suspense. 

There fell on her ear the faint sound of drums 
—distant, measured, unlike the irregular beating 
of the drums of the savage. Nearer and nearer 
it came, steady, tmmistakable ; and then, her heart 
at first refusing to believe her ears, the shrill and 
reckless music of the fifes! She began to thrill 
with hope in every nerve; and with an inarticu- 
late sob of joy she rose to her knees. The In- 
dian and the renegade looked up sharply as she 
started up; and with a cruelty that stunned her, 
Girty laughed in her face. 

"He, he, he ! Thet hain't any friends o' youm, 
my dear ! Tis a company o' Proctor's Redcoats 
from Maiden — ^they'U make ye a fine body-guard 
to take ye *crost to Canady. He, he, he! Ye 
thought 'twas some o' the boys from Corydon! 
It's a shame t' disappoint ye so. But if ye don't 
wish fur t' go weth the King's sogers, ye're not 
obleeged to. Why don't ye go -weth Simon Girty, 
instead ?" 

She shrank away from his filthy hand in un- 
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utterable loathing and threw herself face down- 
ward in a parox3rsm of weeping. The music of 
the drums and fifes had ceased. Outside, the 
camp buzzed with activity. The Prophet bent 
the red cup of his eyeless socket over a lapful 
of grotesque amulets, muttering incantations to 
himself. 

Girty passed his hand soothingly over the trem- 
bling shoulders of the girl, and patted the tangled 
silken cloud of her hair. 

"I kaint blame ye, my dear, fur not takin' a 
Hkin' to sech a ugly ole critter as I be, but IVc 
hed a hard life, my dear, a hard life. I been 
ornery, Til grant ye, I been ornery, but I been 
obleeged to be. They's a lot o* pesky mean men 
in this world, my dear, an' Fve hed to fight hard 
agin 'em. Fve been waitin* fur a likely young 
gal like you so es I kin go into the settlements 
on the Canady side and live quiet, like a king. 
I'm askin' ye quiet to go with me, ye see?" 

Toinette only sobbed. 

"Ain't thet fair, es I put it to ye? What kin 
be fairer nor thet ? I kin «ee thet es pretty es a 
picter — ^me an' 3rou a-settin' in front of the fire, 
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me a-readin' in the Book about the blessed Lamb 
o' God. Oh, ye may know I was es good es any 
on 'em when I was a leetle devil. I hed a good 
old mother !'* 

Toinette wondered to hear him name his 
mother. She made no reply and he suddenly 
burst in a string of the foulest oaths, cursing and 
blaspheming. But he offered her no violence. 
He still hoped to find some officer in Maiden who 
would pay a rich price for her. And such a pur- 
chaser would demand an untouched chattel. For 
this he had seen to it that no warrior had harmed 
her ; and he meant to claim his money in the end. 

The drums had begun again, loud, defiant ; but 
instead of drawing nearer their music passed far- 
ther and farther away, fainter and fainter. Elks- 
katawa stole cautiously from the tent. Suddenly 
there swept over Toinette the realization that 
Girty had lied — ^the fifes were playing an air 
that redcoats never marched to— the stirring 
swing of The President's March! She leaped to 
her feet, her eyes blazing. Fainter and fainter 
came the air to which she unconsciously fitted 
the triumphant words : 
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— who fought and bled in Freedom's cause. 
And when the storm of war was past — '^ 



"Listen!" she cried. "Tis the men from 
home!" She faced Girty, and all her days of 
dread, all her hours of suffering, were forgotten. 
"I have prayed to God and He has answered me 1" 

For a moment Girty was silent before the white 
radiance of her faith; but he threw off his hes- 
itancy with a sneering laugh. 

"A pretty lot of good thet handful o' sheep kin 
do," he snarled. "By simdown to-morry we'll 
bring ye ever' one of their wet skelps fur ye to 
play weth." He stepped hastily outdoors, and as- 
suring himself that the troops had defiled from 
view, he returned and seizing Toinette's arm, 
dragged her roughly from the tent. As she 
passed out into the raw November wind Toinette 
shivered. 

"Ye kin see fer yerself they hain't any on yer 
precious sogers brave enough ter fight a papoose, 
let alone all these braves," he said tauntingly. 
The innumerable warriors of the Prophet, hid- 
eous in war-paint, stalking to and fro among the 
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tents of the village, contemptuous of the cautious 
whites, lent support to his boast. Toinette looked 
helplessly from side to side, seeking some avenue 
of escape ; and hope died in her eyes. 

A tiny Indian bpy of four or five years passed 
them, cuddling in his arms a fluff of brown and 
white fur, a half-grown wild rabbit which he had 
snared. The child was supremely happy in his 
pet, crooning over it one of those hauntingly 
plaintive luUabys of the Indian mother. Girty 
caught sight of the boy and his prize. His hand 
grasped the boy's shoulder in an iron vise and 
as the startled child turned his face up in terror 
Girty plucked the rabbit from his arms. He 
wheeled savagely toward Toinette. 

Look you here, my fine lady," he foamed, 
and see what ye may git if ye so much es try 
to escape." 

He lifted the pitifully weak little wild thing 
up before her horrified eyes. The great brown 
eyes of the terrified animal turned from side to 
side in mute supplication and it struggled con- 
vulsively in his merciless grasp. 

rU let it go free," the man laughed. 
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And suddenly seizing the slender bone of its 
leg, he snapped it between his fingers like a pipe- 
stem. For a moment he held the hare so that 
the girl could see the broken leg dangling help- 
lessly; and then with a chudde he tossed it into 
the underbrush that fringed the camp. It 
dragged itself within the friendly shelter on three 
legs and was gone. 

Toinette shrieked involuntarily. The child 
burst into sobs as though his heart was broken 
and ran crying to his mother. Girty spoke again : 

"How far do ye suppose thet rabbit will git 
in the wilderness ? And you, my gal, FU set free 
in the same way, ef ye try any foolishness." 

He slouched off in the growing darkness. 
Presently a cold rain began falling and, as the 
night closed in, the girl crept back into the tepee 
and flung herself on the ground 



CHAPTER XVIII 



THE BATTLE 



SOUNDLESSLY, in the dark hour after 
midnight, the great war-bow of the Indian 
was strung; the arrow was drawn back to the 
fullest strain of the bowstring and the arrow- 
head rested upon the bow, while the taut bow- 
string trembled and gave out a low note of tens- 
est warning, like the faint humming of a bee in 
the darkness. But the camp of the Americans 
slept. 

A light rain fell. It was nearly dawn. 

Suddenly through the black mist there spat the 
red flame of a rifle; simultaneously with the flame 
and the crack there came the sound of a man 
running, boimding, slipping, bursting through the 
wet underbrush. It was the Kentuckian, Ste- 
phen Mars, of Geiger's company, an outpost On 
his heels rose the dreadful yells of invisible de- 
mons; a dozen rifles in the hands of crawling 
Indians rang out ; he leaped in air, cried out with 
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a sickening gasp, fell in the wet and tangled 
brush, his hands clutching his throat. He lay 
with his face in the sodden ground, having 
warned the camp and got instant reward in the 
warm sticky fluid, not rain, which slowly crept 
out through his deerskin shirt. 

The night, which had been sotmdless save for 
the soft rush of the rain and the dripping of the 
water from the trees, suddenly became filled with 
a bewildering clamor — ^the stir and uproar of the 
awakening camp, the silence of the woods ring- 
ing, the little plateau shattered with the whoop- 
ing of the hidden foe, striking in the dark. 

David awoke from sleep and botmded to his 
feet. A hand clutched his wrist and dragged 
him down again, while a voice commanded: 
"Keep low !" He saw, as the confusion of sleep 
cleared away from his brain, that all the others 
in the company were quickly, silently, looking to 
their rifles, but that all remained crouching on 
the ground. The yells of the Indians seemed 
loudest at the extreme left, where Geiger's horse- 
men stood, and at the extreme right, where Spen- 
cer's riflemen lay behind their kneeling horses. 
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Before his own company, which, with the other 
miHtia companies of Wilson, Norris and Wil- 
kins, was stationed in the center of the rear line, 
the woods lay quiet, seemingly empty of any In- 
dians. 

David turned about and glanced toward the 
center of the camp. Fifty yards away were the 
tents of the officers, lighted up by the camp-fires. 
He could distinguish the figures of them all. 
They were all fully dressed and were buckling 
on their sword-belts as they talked. Harrison 
had been pulling on his boots before the first 
shot had been fired and was now standing impa- 
tiently waiting while an orderly struggled with 
his horse, the white brute that the general had 
ridden all the way from Vincennes. It was fran- 
tic at the noise and jerked the man about as it 
strove to get away. "Get another!" called the 
commander at last; and a second orderly threw 
the reins of a bay stallion into his hands. 

Hargrove, divining that it was the general's 
intention to ride away toward the points where 
the savages were attacking in numbers, struck 
David on the shoulder in his hurry : 
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"Go ask Colonel Decker if we are to stand 
here ! Quick, before General Harrison goes !" 

David ran toward the officers. As he reached 
them, Harrison succeeded in getting his foot into 
the stirrup and threw himself into the saddle. 
Decker was about to mount. David saluted as 
he ran, crying, "Is Captain Hargrove to stand 
where he is?" 

Harrison answered before the colonel could re- 
ply: 

"All the captains are to hold their companies 
as they stand! You will do nothing but hold 
the ground tmtil light enough to advance I" 

He gathered up the reins and the great bay 
horse rose on its hind legs as it wheeled toward 
the right, towering over David like a great an- 
gel of war. David shrank away from horse and 
man, but caught in that one moment a glimpse 
of the rider's face : the whole incident, the refusal 
to waste a fraction of time by the blind restless- 
ness of the first horse, the instant resolution 
which overrode the caprice of fortune, the com- 
mand flung out even as the bay gathered its trem- 
bling legs beneath it and plunged away in the 
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darkness, all seemed mirrored in that one light- 
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it did not seem possible that not sixty seconds 
had elapsed since the first alarm had been given. 
The unceasing rattle of the dnmi filled him with 
a strange and heady exhilaration. 

A cold gust made the rain-drops waver. He 
became conscious that his teeth were chattering; 
another man in the company stooped to warm 
his stiffened fingers at the blaze of their camp- 
fire ; a dozen voices instantly yelled at him : 

"Get away from the fire !" 

The startled soldier leaped back. A bullet bur- 
ied itseff in the blazing log by which he had 
knelt. Two men, wriggling on the groimd, suc- 
ceeded in scattering the fire so that its light died 
down to the embers. David saw the other com- 
V pany fires go out, one by one. But they had not 

all been extinguished soon enoidgh. 

As the light of the fires died out, the flashing 
^ of the rifles became more plainly visible. The 

damp air was heavy with the acrid smell of pow- 
der-smoke. In the swamp at the east David could 
see the flames of the Indians' rifles twinkling like 
fireflies. 

The uproar at the northwest angle of the camp, 
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two hundred yards away, grew louder. David 
strained his eyes through the darkness but dis- 
tinguished nothing. Suddenly from the dark an- 
gle rose the immortal beauty of a trumpet call. 
Sudden and exultant, it blared out its immemo- 
rial summons to charge. On the last note arose 
a burst of cheering. 

"Charging, by God!" ejaculated Hargrove at 
David's side. 
What was happening on the left flank was this : 
Leaving their village, a mile to the east, in the 
dead of night, the Indians had passed to the south 
of the American camp, skirting it closely, and 
then turned north along the banks of the little 
creek, Tippecanoe, which ran south at the west 
line of the encampment. As they passed along the 
bed of the creek they saw how difficult it would be 
to storm the steep bank, twenty feet high, and 
reach the camp at the top. At the northwest comer 
of the camp their noiseless steps turned east again, 
circling the camp. It was their plan to wait im- 
til a girdle had thus been formed on three sides 
where a simultaneous attack might be made, 
north, east and south ; but before they had com- 
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pleted this detour of the wooded plateau the im- 
patient savages stationed at the northwest comer 
had drawn in closer and closer to the American 
sentries in their eagerness to rush in. It was 
one of these whom Stephen Mars had heard glid- 
ing through the wet underbrush; and at the re- 
port of his rifle the Indians threw aside conceal- 
ment and began the onset on the north flank of 
the little army, without waiting for more of their 
numbers to complete the circle on the east front. 
David was not yet fully recovered from the con- 
fusion of the sudden attack, the explosion of yells 
and the volleying shots in the black dawn. He 
thought, he said to his captain, that the chiefs 
had promised Harrison the day before that there 
would be a conference which might prevent hos- 
tilities. Hargrove laughed at David's bewilder- 
ment. 

''Didn't expect an Indian to keep that prom- 
ise, did ye ? Tecumseh might, but Tecumseh ain't 
here." 

And so the men of Geiger's Kentucky Rifles 
and those of Captain Barton's regular troops, 
forming the northwest angle, awoke to find a 
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hundred shadowy forms rushing on them with 
the cries of wild beasts. Their answering fire 
burnt the very breasts of the Indians and Hghted 
up the painted hideous faces. There was no time 
to reload ; the rifles became clubs that swung and 
crashed against rib and skull, or red warrior and 
white went down locked in the terrible embrace 
which the bloody knife alone, rising and falling, 
might end. 

But the angle held firm. When Harrison and 
his staff reined in their horses at the spot the 
hand-to-hand conflict was over and the savages 
had retreated to the shelter of trees where they 
might have time to reload their guns. Behind 
them they left a score of dead and dying of their 
own number; but some bore at their belts the 
dripping scalps of the newly slain. 

It was then that the trumpeter, at Major Wells* 
command, had placed the trumpet at his lips and 
blown the charge. With a cheer the men of Bar- 
ton's company heard the order repeated by their 
own captain and went ahead at a run. Only a 
dozen or so of Geiger's men had been able to 
secure their frightened horses at the trumpet call, 
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but these, riding from tree to tree, drove the baf- 
fled Indians before them into the willows by the 
creek, where the horses could go no farther. 
From the angle came an aide with Harrison's 
order to soimd the recall. 

They came back. It was wisdom that saved 
them from being cut off from the main body of 
the troops. For the fight had just begun. Only 
a little breathing space they had; and in it they 
looked upon the faces of their dead. 

There were four who lay sprawled in dreadful 
silence while the rain of bullets went over their 
heads and the mist fell unnoticed on their faces. 
One had the fearful cut of a tomahawk, a cleft 
from brow to chin; in the breast of another a 
knife was still buried to the handle. Two had 
fallen riddled with bullets. Six more were 
wounded; and these were more pitiful to look on 
than were the silent dead. One of them was 
James Somerville, the schoolmaster whom the 
Kentuckians loved ; he was tr3ring to send a mes- 
sage to the children, the children he would never 
teach again. 
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"Tell them this — ^is history," he gasped, and 
sank back with a bloody froth on his lips. 

A horse and rider galloped up to the group of 
officer!^ It was old General "Wash" Johnston, 
whom Harrison had sent to inspect the front of 
the left flank, returning with a message from 
Major Jo Daviess. 

"Major Daviess requests permission to charge 
with a detachment on foot." 

General Harrison smiled. 

"Tell Major Daviess to be patient," he replied. 
"He shall have an honorable position before the 
battle is over." 

The old lawyer saluted, whirled and was gone. 
The commander and his staff turned, too, to con- 
tinue their inspection of the lines. Past Cook's 
and Peters' companies of regulars, past the mi- 
litia company under Wilkins, past Hargrove's 
men, where David was, past Walter Wilson's lit- 
tle company; letting their horses pick their way 
through the trees, through the darkness, loose- 
reined; each company, as they passed it, plead- 
ing to be allowed to go into the thick of the 
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fight, and the commander counseling each to hold 
its ground, until at last they came to Norris' and 
Warrick's companies at the comer of the right 
flank and there foimd Spier Spencer's riflemen 
from Corydon in the midst of a red baptism of 
carnage such as Geiger's and Barton's companies 
had just passed through. 

At this moment David heard some one calling 
to his captain. He strained his eyes through the 
mist and as the man ran up to Hargrove, David 
recognized him as Georgie Croghan, Captain 
Hargrove spoke sharply : 

"What's the matter?" 

Croghan saluted. "The chief surgeon has re- 
quested Colonel Decker to let him have some as- 
sistance. We have only three surgeon's-mates. 
We need more help with the stretchers. Can 
you detail some one, sir?" 

Hargrove named Larrence and Cockrum ; they 
hurried away as Croghan led. From company to 
company they ran, lifting the dead and wounded 
on rude litters and bearing them to the shelter 
of the wagons in the center of the camp; here 
,they left their burdens and went back for a sec- 
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ond and a third time ; and each time f oimd some 
new victim. 

The first limp body that they raised from the 
water-soaked ground was that of Captain War- 
rick, shot through the heart. Standing next to 
Spencer's company on the right flank, his com- 
mand lost nevertheless none but himself; but the 
rifles of the Dudcworths and the three Montgom- 
erys cradced and cracked and cracked again like 
sentient things that knew their loss. Slim Andy 
McFaddon helped and David lifted the body up. 
"Thank God thet old Tom Montgomery didn't 
see this," he said, "the cap'n married Tom's gal 
and he loved Jake like a son." Quartermaster 
Smith took Warrick's post, at Harrison's word. 

And then David was in the thick of the pant- 
ing struggle which Spier Spencer's men were en- 
during. The horses lay on the groimd and from 
over their badcs the riflemen fired into the dark- 
ness peopled with the vague shapes of the howling 
savages ; but the horses, terrorized by the uproar 
and mjfsterious stinging things that tore them, 
tried again and again to rise ; their masters kept 
them down only by superhuman exertions. 
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There was a momentary lull; from across the 
little valley where the rushing creek gurgled 
among the willows, there came a strange and wild 
chanting; high above the groans and the sounds 
of hurrjring feet it rose, the sonorous cadence 
of the aborigine's prayer to the great Manitou, 
the father of all. 

" 'Tis the Shawnee Prophet, singing his own 
song," said Dubois, the interpreter at Harrison's 
side. The general sat silent on his horse and 
listened while the Indian leader flung defiance 
across the wreaths of low-circling powder smoke. 
His voice droned in the broad flat notes of the 
eerie melody; its twanging minors sang of the 
ancient days of the red man's glory; sang of the 
green forest depths and of the grassy prairie; 
of the mighty voice of the thunder and of the 
blue vault of the heavens after rain; of the hunt- 
ers bringing back the fat deer to the wigwam 
and of the warm glow of the camp-fire ; it sang 
of the brown floods of spring and the myriad 
host of the wild-fowl; sang of the yellow com 
and the fatness of harvest. And the chant rose 
higher in the wild exultation of the war-cry and 
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the shout of the warrior who has struck down 
his enemy and whose feet are swift upon the trail 
of war ; and it mocked at the foolish white men, 
whose powder should turn to sand and whose 
bullets should fall harmless at the feet of the ^ 

Prophet's children. 

David looked at General Harrison. The silent 
horseman seemed to have gathered in his eyes 
all the tremendous tragedy of the despairing race 
of red men. They looked into the misty ages 
of the past and saw the immemorial occupants 
of this Eden of the New World. And then a 
grim smile crossed his face, as he reflected that 
he and his little army, uncouth, profane, greedy 
for material things, sordid as all humanity, was 
the flaming sword of the progress of humanity : 
driving out the old order, substituting the new. 
For the angel of the Lord is veiled not in a shin- 
ing robe, but in the muddy garments of selfish 
humanity, resistless, knowing not itself. 

The song of Elkskatawa, the Prophet, the 
Loud Voice, went on. The white men heard it 
and were troubled. The red men heard it and 
grew drunk with audacity. "The bullets of the 
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white men shall fall at your feet, my children, 
and their powder shall be sand!" How could 
they be harmed? Again their wild attack com- 
menced; they left the shelter of trees and fallen 
log and charged the slender line that held the 
right flank. Harrison shouted orders to his aids : 

"Send Robb's company here for reenforce- 
ment ! Tell Major Floyd to place Prescott's com- 
pany in Robb's position. Send Snelling to the 
northwest angle. Cook and Baen here! Tell 
Colonel Decker to send Wilson's company to the 
northwest angle, Colonel Bartholomew to send 
Scott's company with Wilson's !'* 

The night was slowly giving place to the gray 
dawn. A faint light stole gradually through the 
dripping branches. David could see how yellow 
the faces of the wounded looked in the pale break 
of day. Baen, he knew, was wounded mortally, 
Bartholomew hurt. 

As he neared the center of the camp, Robb's 
Mounted Rifles, seventy-six men, went by him 
with a rush, the galloping hoofs thudding on the 
wet turf. A horse slipped and fell ; the bone of its 
foreleg pierced the skin ; the horrible cry of the 
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agonized brute filled the air. The trooper, pick- 
ing himself up, drew his pistol from the saddle 
holster and stroked the heaving neck of the ani- 
mal, then took aim. David turned away his head. 
There was a report and the dreadful screaming 
ceased. The trooper ran on after his command. 

Here and there the smoldering embers of the 
camp-fires blazed up again. Whenever they did 
so a curious thing would be noticed : the blazing 
fagots, sputtering and hissing in the rain-drops, 
would suddenly fly apart, seemingly scattered by 
an inward explosion. But the force was not from 
within. A yotmg rifleman, finding the lock of his 
weapon damaged, hastily ran back from the line 
to the light of one of the blazing fires.' And the 
mysterious blows which drove the embers asun- 
der were instantly multiplied, so that the man 
seemed to work in the midst of a shower of 
sparks. They called to him to come away, but 
he only laughed and went on coolly mending the 
gun-lock; and finished his job and came safely 
away, having worked for a full three minutes in 
the midst of a rain of bullets. 

David went on with the sickening work of the 
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hospital corps. He was canying a wounded man 
to the shelter of the wagons when little Jimmy 
Spencer, Captain Spencer's fourteen-year-old son, 
ran from the tents and clutched him by the sleeve, 
begging to be told if his father was unhurt David 
answered the boy reassuringly; he had just seen 
the captain cheering on his men, a bloody hand- 
kerchief tied about his head. When they went 
back to the right, Jimmy ran at David's side, re- 
fusing to stay behind. 

"Father!" he cried, and the soldier turned at 
the hail. He was about to warn the boy to go 
back when a bullet struck him in the hip and 
passed through both thighs ; he tottered and fell. 
The boy, frantic at the sight, threw his arms 
around his father's neck and burst into tears. But 
the man lifted himself to his waist, though the 
effort left his face yellow as his hunting-shirt, 
and gently put his son aside. 

"Go back to the tent, son," he said, smiling. 
"Your mother will need you if I don't go home." 

He drew the boy down and kissed him. Isham 
Stroud, the iifen and another man of the com- 
pany supported his shoulders. 
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"Lift me up higher, boys," he gasped. "Set 
me up on the log." For a long minute he rested 
till his f amtness passed ; and then he began calling 
to his men to fight on, summoning all his strength 
and yet unable to keep his mortal weariness from 
his voice. The men heard it and bent more grimly 
over the gun-sights; when suddenly the voice 
ceased altogether as a ball passed between the two 
who bore him up and tore its way through his 
heart. When they had laid him down reverently, 
Isham Stroud was crying; he was only a boyish 
musician, not a spldier; but through the rest of 
the fight he blew his fife as if he was striving 
to make it soimd the deathless spirit of Spier 
Spencer. 

And with the fife's shrill music in their ears, 
the Yellow Jackets held their ground, though 
MacMahan, who took Spencer's place, fell dead, 
and Berry, his second lieutenant, fell also; held 
it for two hours in the face of the frenzied attack 
of the Indians. 

The men with the litters were very busy; not 
only here but back at the northwest angle, where 
the first attack had been made. At one time 
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David, lifting up the terribly shattered body of 
one of Geiger^s men, heard the Kentuckian, Ma- 
jor-General Wells, urging Colonel Owen to ex- 
change the white horse which he rode for one of 
another color. 

"They will take you for General Harrison," he 
warned. "Yesterday he rode a white horse, and 
you are a conspicuous mark." 

But Owen refused. "I brought this white horse 
from the blue-grass," he laughed, "and I'll ride 
him through* the fight." 

But Wells' prophecy was true; Owen fell at 
last. 

At the opposite angle Jo Daviess was still chaf- 
ing with impatience. From behind a log, seventy 
yards away, a dozen Indian sharp-shooters were 
pouring a wicked fire into the mass of tethered 
horses of the three squadrons of dragoons — 
Parke's, Funk's and Beggs' companies. Twice 
Daviess had sent to Harrison for permission to 
charge and dislodge them. The stripling Croghan 
carried his third request. Presently Croghan 
came back on the run. He was wild with delight. 

"Tell Major Daviess," Harrison had said. 
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"that he has heard my opinion twice; he may 
now use his own discretion." 

"God be praised !" ejactdated Daviess. Hastily 
he called for twenty volunteers. Five he took 
from Funk's company — Sergeant Mills and four 
troopers; five from Beggs' troop; and the rest 
from Captain Parke's squadron of eighty men. 
Quickly they ran among their stamping snorting 
mounts and threw themselves in the saddle. The 
line of Bigger's riflemen opened to let them 
through and they dashed across the narrow glade. 
At Daviess' side was Thomas Randolph, the Vir- 
ginian, too eager to serve longer as an aid alone, 
hot to risk his life. 

McBain blew the charge. David saw them 
dash across the little space between the line and 
the log where the Indians were hidden and saw 
the spurts of red flame run along the top of the 
log. For every flash of fire a trooper reeled in 
his saddle ; at the front rode Daviess, the idol of 
the backwoodsmen. Ten yards, thirty, fifty, his 
horse bore him on. As the red warriors began to 
break and scatter from behind the log, the last 
of their rifles rang out together and the Ken- 
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tuckian rose in his stirrups, clutched at his breast 
and pitched headlong. There was no time for his 
men to stop to lift him up. Straight on they 
rode and the savages scattered before them and 
pltmged from sight into the dripping under- 
growth. As he saw Daviess fall, David's heart 
leaped to his mouth. The riderless horse turned 
and galloped wildly down the line of flame. Da- 
vid drew a deep breath and began to nm across 
the wet and slippery grass that lay between the 
camp and the ambuscading woods beyond. The 
tmseen humming bees from the Indian hive ripped 
viciously through the dripping weeds and tore 
into the frozen ground at his feet ; but he ran on 
mechanically, his eyes fixed on the tragic figure 
that lay sprawled where it had fallen at the 
door of fame. He heard shouts of warning, like 
voices in a dream, behind him; but he paid no 
heecf and reached the Kentuckian's side unhurt. 
He placed his hand under Daviess* shoulders and 
the dead weight sickened him. Three men f roip 
Parke's company ran out and joined him as he 
strove to lift the body; with a desperate heave 
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they raised up the dying man and staggered back 
toward the line of riflemen. 

Jhe men of Parke's and Beggs' dragoons be- 
gan to cheer as the four men laid their uncon- 
scious burden down in safety, and the exultant 
yells spread like fire from end to end of the little 
plateau; for Daviess had been struck at the 
very moment when the attack of the savages had 
ceased, and from group to group of powder- 
grimed and blood-stained riflemen ran the shouts 
of victory. 

Jhe sky had scarcely lightened. The trees still 
dripped with rain. They had been fighting less 
than four hours; and the baffled Prophet, his 
incantations futile, his power shattered, was fly- 
ing through the woods. A hundred of his braves 
lay upon the sodden field; the rest had faded 
away like the mist that drifted through the forest, 

All day the men rested, caring for the woimded, 
burying the dead, repairing their rifles. All day 
Daviess lay beneath the tree where they hail 
placed him, his life slowly ebbing out; and when 
at last his eyes closed they buried him by the side 
of Thomas Randolph, the Virginian, his friend. 
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The battle was won; and> although they did 
not know it then» this handful of men had saved 
to the nation an empire. Men threw themselves 
on the ground, the dreadful tension relaxed; 
yoimg John Tipton scrawled in his daily journal ; 
but David could not rest. 

In the night that followed he wrested in agony 
with his fear for Toinette. At dawn they were 
to attack the Prophef s village. Would she be 
foimd there, living or dead? He could not shut 
from his eyes the picture of what dreadful signs 
might be f oimd in the tents : a torn robe, a tress 
of blood-matted hair, even her body — ^he shud- 
dered and the cold sweat stood upon his forehead. 
Would day never come ? 

In the darkness some tiny animal, its fur 
soaked through, crept tremblingly beneath his 
coat. David put down a hand and lifted the tm- 
resisting wild thing up to the light of the camp- 
fire — B, baby hare, one of its legs dangling 
limp and useless. David replaced it beneath his 
jacket ; and for a while he could feel it shivering, 
shivering, in a pitiful hysteria of cold and pain. 
At last its tiny body grew still, but not warmer ; 
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and when David touched it gently once more he 
saw that it was dead. 

At last dawn came and the men were once more 
unleashed. 



CHAPTER XIX 



ON WILD-CAT CREEK 



TOINETTE was dead, fhe news came to 
David and left him without hope or aim 
or wish for life. One of the Indian prisoners 
told the horrible story of her death to his captors, 
with a gleam of fiendish malevolence in his eyes. 
She had attempted to escape, the savage said, dur- 
ing the battle, seizing a desperate opportimity ; but 
the old men who had been left in the village had 
overtaken her three miles to the south, brought 
her back and struck her down. He himself had 
seen the scalp-lock they had taken from her — ^the 
long hair like the tassels of the maize when the 
corn IS milky. David shuddered as he had not 
among all the carnage of the battle, and his limbs 
tottered beneath him. Some one of the soldiers 
struck the grinning savage across the mouth and 
another, with unutterable loathing in his face, 
raised up his rifle and struck down the boaster as 
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if he were crushing a snake. No one held back 
his hand. 

One, with awkward S3mipathy, put his hand on 
the shoulder of the shaken David and led him 
back to the American camp. Behind them the 
ruined village lay smoldering in the November 
sun ; but David walked as in a dream. Men who 
met him stepped aside in silence, to let him pass, 
daring to ask no question. Behind him rose the 
wailing of the Indian women, mourning for their 
dead, wailing among the trampled maize ; and the 
tmutterable sorrow; in his heart grew heavier be- 
neath their unending lamentation as the stalks of 
com are beaten to the sodden ground in the cold 
rains of the d3ring year. 

Mechanically he took up his work of watching 
over the wotmded in the heavy wagons. The 
camp was struck, the homeward journey begun. 

The suffering of the men in the wagons was 
torture indescribable. Over the uneven ground 
the oxen dragged the limibering carts, the wooden 
disks that served as wheels slipping and jolting 
over rocks and into ditches with a cruelty which 
was no less heart-rending because it was imavoid- 
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able. The carts were springless. Hot with fever 
under the icy wind and racked with the terrific 
jolting, the wounded men raved, cursed, sang 
in deliritun. Of the one hundred and fifty-one 
wounded, twenty-five died on the merciless jour- 
ney from the battle-field to the blockhouse on the 
Vermilion River, where the boats had been left. 
Day and night David heard their pitiful moan- 
ings, the snatches of pleadings, the imprecations 
and the incoherent wanderings of their tortured 
minds: 

"A tub-ful of honey in the lean-to and the bear 
got it"— "That ball went through the hoop"— 
"Make the stockade higher" — ^*Trom Kaskasky 
with Georgie Qark, I tell ye" — ^*The Angel Ga- 
briel set his feet on those stones" — ^"My God, 
how I'm bleeding !"— "That calf's got the milk- 
sick" — ^"No, dearie, there ain't no more meal"— 
'Damn ye, give me some whisky" — ^'Teacher, 
may I get me a fresh quill?" — ^"In the oak sap- 
ling ; in the oak sapling ! Look out, it's goin' to 
spring !" — ^''A plumb center ! Hide, horn and tal- 
low !" — "No, there ain't no meal ner bacon either, 
child" — "Mother, I saw three deer at the lick 
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this morning" — ^^Vva a old man an* I want some 
whisk/'— "All the Federalists' scheming'*— 'Wa- 
ter! ain't there even some rain-water?" — ^''Oh, 
Molly, Molly, Jkf(?%r— 'Watch the right flank! 
The right flank !"— "Water ! Water !" 

Three miles below Tippecanoe the fleeing 
Prophet made a night's camp on Wild-cat Creek, 
the Panse Pichou of the French. Dubois' scouts 
found the warm ashes of his camp-fire there and 
close by one of the guides picked up a bit of lace. 
The man put it in the pocket of his shirt and 
brought it back to the marching column. David 
was among the men who crowded about him to 
gaze at the tiny shred of cloth ; and having seen 
it he put out his hand and took it and no man 
said him no ; for they saw that he had recognized 
it as a part of a garment of Antoinette O'Bannon, 
whom he had loved and who was slain. Willingly 
the man who had found the cloth led David, at 
his request, back to the ashes of the fire and there 
left him in silence; and for a long time David 
stood looking at the ground where Toinette's feet 
last had been. 

The frozen wilderness was very still. The bare 
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branches of the forest creaked and groaned in 
the November gusts, but there was no sound of 
hiunan life. On a dead limb a mottled wood- 
pecker with a scarlet cap searched industriously 
and vainly for its food. A sleek brown-furred 
beaver crawled to the top of the stream's bank, 
looked inquiringly at the motionless figure brood- 
ing over the ashes of the fire, and slid back into 
the water with a splash. Deep in the woods a 
flock of wild turkeys clucked among the under- 
brush. And so standing, David tasted to the 
dregs the bitterness of his failure, the numbing 
consciousness of irremediable loss; tasted the bit- 
terness of helpless defeat and spent his hour of 
agony and vain self-reproach, while the grim for- 
est shut him }n with silence. 

A rifle cracked. 

The ball knocked the cap from David's head. 
An inch to the right and he would have fallen, 
his skull shattered ; but he had bent his head at 
the very moment when the hidden marksman's 
finger pressed the trigger. 

He was all alone; only his own speed and 
quickness of resource could save him. 
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With a bound he reached the bank of the 
stream, leaped down beneath its friendly shelter 
and ran on noiseless moccasins along the shelving 
edge, back toward the quarter from which the 
shot had come : if he were pursued, it would be 
better to let the chase pass him than to try 
to out-distance the Indian runners. At last he 
stopped and inch by inch crawled up to the top 
of the bank until he could lift his head with in- 
finite caution and peer through the tufts of weeds. 
No sound broke the stillness. For an eternity of 
time he lay, clutching his rifle in readiness; but 
the only sound was the querulous calling of the 
little woodpecker^ high overhead. He waited 
. . . waited . . . waited. 

Fifty yards away a^twig snapped under a slow- 
moving foot. David scarcely breathed. A head 
rose above a fallen giant of the forest, and a 
crouching shadow flitted from tree to tree, nearer, 
nearer • . . David raised his rifle ever so 
little • . . He saw the face of the dread hunter, 
peering with quick motions of the head from side 
to side, watchful as the brown water-snake. 
Nearer he came ; the garb was that of an Indian, 
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the face a white man^s ! David was about to cry 
out with relief when the glittering eyes were 
turned full toward him, though they failed to 
pierce the sheltering covert, and with a sickening 
horror David recognized the face of Simon Girty, 
the renegate ! 

On the instant, David lifted his rifle and fired 
full at the crouching figure. 

From Girt)r*s lips broke the roar of an infuri- 
ated animal; he staggered back with the impact 
of the shot, but he did not fall nor yet did he lift 
his weapon to his shoulder; and David saw that 
his shot had struck only the lock of Girty^s 
rifle, rendering it useless but leaving the man 
unharmed. With a bellow of rage, Girty bounded 
toward him, swinging the broken weapon like a 
club. There was no time to reload. David leaped 
to the top of the bank and braced himself for the 
onset. As the clubbed rifle of the outlaw rose 
above his head, David swung his own upward to 
meet it. They crashed together and splintered 
with a shock; and in the same second, flinging 
the broken stock away, the mighty arms of Simon 
Girty flung themselves around David. 
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With the strength of desperation, David strove 
to oppose the terrible sinews. Back and forth 
over the frozen grass the two men fought like 
beasts, heaving, struggling, stumbling over roots, 
locked in an embrace as deadly as that of the 
cougar. But it could not last long; David felt 
his strength ebbing under the terrific strain and 
his breath grew short and gasping; when sud- 
denly the earth gave way beneath their feet and 
with a last despairing effort David twisted him- 
self above as they toppled over the low bluff, and 
the fight was over. Girty, falling underneath, 
had struck his head upon a stone; and his arms 
relaxed their hold. 

David stood up, panting. 

Girty lay very still. But David knew that he 
must make sure that the man was dead before he 
could be safe himself. He felt in his girdle for 
his knife ; but it had fallen out during the strug- 
gle. Clambering up the bank again, he saw it 
lying on the ground and as his fingers closed 
upon the handle he thought he heard a sob. He 
turned his head quickly, 

''Toinetter 
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The name burst from him in the completeness 
of his astonishment, in the revulsion of his de- 
spair, in his mighty joy, like the cry of tiie soul 
itself. 

Toinette was leaning against tiie log from be- 
hind which Girty had risen, exhausted by the 
effort she had made to free herself from the 
thongs that bound her feet and hands. A sob 
had come from lips drawn in utter weariness and 
despair. 

He was beside hen 

''Save yourself/* she murmured faintly, "there 
are Indians coming Y* 

He kneeled and cut the tfiongs that bound her 
ankles and then those of Her wrists. As she tried 
to stand, she swayed weakly and fainted. There 
was no time to lose; he lifted her limp form upon 
his shoulders and ran staggeringly in the direc- 
tion of the troops. He could never overtake 
them — the marching column and the slow-mov- 
ing wagons must be a mile away by now. He 
stumbled on with desperate exertion. He reached 
the winding creek again, laid down his uncon- 
scious burden and dashed the icy water in Toi- 
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nette*s face. Her great blue eyes, shadowed by 
dark circles of exhaustion, opened slowly, looked 
at him blankly. "Father, help me !" she cried. 

He shook her by the shoulders. "Stand up! 
TryT* The light of consciousness came back 
into her eyes; she rose tremblingly and tried to 
walk. They found a place where the water gur- 
gled over a stony bar, ankle-deep ; crossed it and 
struggled up the bank on the farther side. As 
they reached the top there came to their ears the 
dreadful exultant yells of the Indians, three hun- 
dred 3rards behind. David put his arms around 
the girl's shoulders and they ran on with palsied 
limbs. They seemed to be struggling on in that 
nightmare where the feet are leaden and the pur- 
suers fleet. Nearer and nearer came the fierce 
yelping. 

At last David and Toinette stood still and 
looked at each other. David drew his knife. She 
nodded, silently praying him to deliver her with 
that swift death from the tortures of the savages. 
"Oh, God, not yet !'' he cried ; and drew her on 
in blind haste. Twice he shouted, with all the 
strength of his gasping lungs. Was it an echo, 
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or an answering shout that came back ? And then 
there came a burst of the sweetest music in the 
world : the cheers of a score of Harrison's men, 
crashing through the woods a hundred yards 
away. 

The chase was suddenly reversed. At the first 
shout of the backwoodsmen, the baffled Indians 
turned and fled. The rescuing party pursued 
them but a little way, firing vainly at the fleeing 
forms dodging among the tree trunks. Young 
Georgie Croghan, Harrison's aid, was in com- 
mand of the little squad. They had heard Girty's 
shot, fired at David, and a little later, David's 
shot ; and had come back from the troops with all 
speed. Toinette had sunk to the ground, laugh- 
ing and sobbing; they gathered aroimd her with 
wild hurrahs, a torrent of eager questions. 

They bore her on their shoulders back to the 
marching men. How the cheering ran along the 
line as the men caught sight of her! General 
Harrison and his staff galloped up one by one 
and shouted like boys. Old 'Wash" Johnston 
leaned over and kissed her face, stained with 
happy tears. *Tm old enough, my dear," he said. 
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And the men cheered again, 

A dozen times she was obliged to tell the story 
of her captivity; a dozen times the men lifted 
David on their shoulders and cheered him to 
the echo. But through all the rejoicing and the 
thanksgiving, David's heart remained heavy ; for 
the breach still seemed impossible to bridge. She, 
too, suffered; tormented by a debt of gratitude 
due one whose treason to his country must for- 
ever bar him from her love. 

Treason? Why was it, then, that David 
seemed such a hero to all his comrades among 
the militiamen? Why had all of them received 
him into their hearts like a brother ?i Toinette 
struggled all through the day with the secret 
which she thought so horrible. Little by little, 
she came to the conclusion that David had man- 
aged in some way to win a pardon from Gov- 
ernor Harrison, before the trip to the Prophet's 
camp had been begun. She went back over the 
circtmistances of that tragic meeting in Cory don, 
when she and Ike had confronted David and 
found the proofs of treachery upon him. What 
had happened after she ha'd left that scene ? Per- 
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haps Ike had prevaikd on David to renounce his 
allegiance to England. Perhaps, then, he had in- 
terceded with Governor Harrison in his friend's 
behalf. She pictured the stem young governor 
as sajring that David's life must depend on his 
faithful service to the Territory in the future. 
Ike had never spoken one word to her about Da- 
vid from that day on. Little by little, as she went 
over each point in her heart, a sense that she had 
been tricked out of her love grew on her, a sense 
that somehow she had cheated herself. In the 
sleepless hours of the night that followed, she felt 
her eyes smarting with tears. What could she 
do? What could she do? The whole world 
seemed against her I 

She could not bring herself to voice her inward 
trouble to any one, least of all to David. She 
watched him striding along, among his comrades, 
jesting with them as only men who have passed 
through death together can jest, and her torment 
almost maddened her. What a sorry tangle she 
had got herself into ! What a little fool she had 
been ! But David, too, she told herself, had been 
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just as unreasonable. She caught glimpses of 
him when he thought himself imseen by her, and 
the flint-like set of his jaws convinced her that he 
was unendurable in his fixed resolve not to f prget 
what had gone before. Why couldn't he be sensi- 
ble and talk to her as if nothing had happened? 
As for herself, she would die before she begged 
his forgiveness. And so matters stood when they 
reached Fort Harrison, on the homeward jour- 
ney. 

At Fort Harrison they found Ike Blackford, 
sound and strong again. Toinette had dreaded 
meeting him. He came toward her, his face 
bright with joy, but clouded when he realized 
that David and she had not yet settled their silly 
quarrel. Ike was miserable ; but he kept silence. 
He knew better than to thrust his paw in that fire. 

The wounded were transferred to the boats at 
Fort Harrison and the journey to Vincennes was 
soon accomplished. There they found the lady 
mule Priscilla, and when the march to Corydon 
was resumed Toinette was ferried on the jenny^s 
patient back, while Ike strode beside her. 
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And Ike joked and laughed, striving to make 
her forget ; but strove in vain ! 

On the twenty-fifth of November they reached 
Corydon. Rimners had gone on before with the 
news of victory ; and the whole village came out 
to meet them as they neared the town ; women ran 
among the men even as they marched and flung 
their arms around the necks of brothers, fathers, 
husbands, though some sought in vain for those 
who would never return, or threw themselves 
with weeping beside the bodies of those who lay 
upon the litters. But a hundred hearts were 
happy and thanked God ; and happiest of all was 
a little old man, Patrice O'Bannon, who strained 
his daughter to his breast and kissed her again 
and again with tears mingling with his kisses ; for 
she had been brought back to him as from the 
grave. 



CHAPTER XX 



THE POISON LINGERS 



■ 1%- ,' 



DAVID stayed behind in Vincennes, going 
back to his work at the trading house of 
Francois Vigo, But he stayed there only a week 
or two before his loneliness made existence with- 
out a sight of Toinette an existence not to be en- 
dured. He hated the sight of the ill-smelling 
store, with its heaps of green skins, its crackling 
bundles of furs, hated the sight of the cheerful 
Hoosiers and French who thronged the streets 
of the old capital, and loathed the wretched 
Piankeshaw Indians who slept in the doorway. 
Suddenly, one morning, he told old Vigo that 
he must leave ; and the next day found him once 
more in Corydon, where Ike welcomed him with 
beaming face. 

Still the breach was open! It is so hard for 
young men and maidens to lay down their pride ! 

259 
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I 

I 

' To Toinette the days were almost unbearable. 
David acted like a bear with a sore head, she 
thought. It was just what she might have ex- 
pected, she told herself. It is perfectly silly to 
be so big and flinty, she was sure. David had 
never spoken ten words to her at any one time, 
since the day he had knocked ever3rthing into a 
cocked hat by telling her he loved her. People 
who loved each other didn't act as they .did, she 
knew : why, whenever they had been together she 
felt as though something tremendous, something 
bigger than she was, was in the very air around 
and on the point of exploding. She didn't ap- 
prove of explosions, still less of things, nameless 
forces, that were bigger than she was. When 
she had talked to David, in the old days, it was 
like talking to the heart of one of those terrible 
creatures of steel, about which Mr. Livingston 
had written her father — ^that great throbbing 
cauldron which they fed with logs and which 
palpitated with fury suid drove a boat from Pitts- 
burgh to New Orleans in a month. It was bigger 
than she was and unmanageable and it was not at 
all her idea of love. Whenever she thought about 
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it, thj^t is to say about the atmosphere which 
was immediately and mysteriously evolved out 
of common day whenever David and she encoun- 
tered, her eyes filled with tears of vexation. As 
for being sorry, that was another matter. If 
David wished to be flint, she was perfectly capa- 
ble of being steel. \tt she thought about him 
every day. 

Her father, for the first time in her experience, 
failed to be of any help to her. At home, in New 
Orleans, she had gone to him with the story of 
each boy who had danced attendance upon her 
and he had seen them as she did and together 
they had laughed each cavalier into oblivion ; but 
she found it impossible to discuss this new prob- 
lem with him. It was no use telling her father 
that she was afraid of something she couldn't 
name. If it was true that she had trembled from 
head to foot when she felt that the sparks which 
flashed back and forth from her steel and David's 
flint were dangerously near a powder-mine some- 
where inside her, that was her affair and she 
would have to drown it with her own contempt 
as best she might. 



L 
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Accordingly, the little old gentleman, who was 
sincerely troubled by the evident breach between 
his daughter and David, got small satisfaction 
from Toinette when he stuck a cautious finger 
into the diflRculty. There was nothing wrong 
and she was perfectly happy and if David chose 
to be a bear with a sore head that was his con- 
cern and not theirs; and Mr. O'Bannon wisely 
forbore further attempts to effect a reconcilia- 
tion. Ike Blackford, who remained a stanch 
friend to each, was likewise constrained to re- 
main in troubled silence; he had opened a well- 
meaning mouth to each in turn and had got no 
cakes to fill it at either fair. 

And at last her "happiness" was so perfect that 
she resolved to endure it no longer. 

She waited tmtil she foimd him alone in the 
shop, the little room which had once meant to 
him the beginning of life's joyousness and life's 
hopes ; and which was now a prison-house whence 
ghosts of yesterdays mocked him with their 
memories. 

He was about to close its doors for the day. 

Toinette summoned all her strength. The 
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tower of pride was tottering; it can be sent down 
in ruins so easily when a girl throws down the 
weapon of her sex ! 

"I can't stand it any longer, David," she said 
breathlessly, "to see you suffer. I know you are 
suffering, because I — ^because I — ^because it hurts 
me so !" 

What a glorious crash the tower made ! 

David took a quick step toward her. His 
pulses throbbed ungovernably. 

"Toinette, what do you mean ?" His face was 
glorious. "Have you— do you believe in me 
now ?" 

"You have blotted out all the past, David," 
she said simply. 

The joy suddenly left his face. 

"But the past," he said, in dread of what her 
answer might be, "the past — ^have you forgotten 
why you drove me from you ? Have you forgot- 
ten what treason you charged me with?" 

She waved the words aside. "That is all past 
now, David. It is the future that is everything. 
And I know now what you mean to me." 

He clenched his hands at his side. He would 
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be patient. Was it possible that she still believed 
the empty slander against his loyalty? 

"No, Toinette/' he said, as gently as he could, 
*1 have not forgotten your charge against me. 
I can never forget it until you say that you were 
wrong/* 

The tower of pride reared itself up again from 
its dust. Why must he ask her to humble her- 
self still further, when she had already said so 
much? She was silent. He waited for her an- 
swer, but none came; and at last, he bowed 
gravely. 

"Then it is useless to talk of — forgetting. 
Please let us end this foolish play." 

He moved as though to go on with his work. 

"Wait, David 1" she said 'tremulously. Her 
eyes were blinded with tears. Her fingers had 
been plucking nervously at a purple ribbon which 
hung from her bodice. 

"Wait, I want to give you — ^a remembrance.'* 
She lifted the great shears from the counter and 
clipped the silken cord from its fastenings. A 
tear ran down and stained it with a darker color. 
Her fingers twisted the sorry token quickly, 
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twisted it into a wistful emblem such as happy 
lovers laughingly give each other — ^a lover's-knot. 
She raised her face and her blue eyes smiled 
wanly through the mist that clouded them. 

"Here, David, take this — ^just to be foolish, 
just to be foolish for once." 

He took it His hand was trembling. But 
his face was steel, unforgiving. All his yearn- 
ing for her burned in his breast, a white cauldron 
of passion; but arotmd it closed the unyielding 
walls of his cold passion for his honor. He could 
never forget that she had doubted him once. 
Until that stain had been washed away, he could 
not forgive. He remembered the young Sir 
Philip Sidney of whom her father, old Patrice, 
had so often told him— of his proud guardian- 
ship of the white shield of manly honor; he him- 
self had been only a weaver, but here, in this 
new coimtry, he was a man ; and his honor must 
be first! 

"Toinette," he said in a low voice, "who told 
you that I had acted as a spy?" 

The blood rushed to her cheeks. This, too, 
she would give him. 
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'^Doctor Elliott," she whispered, with bent 
head 

"Who is he?" cried David in a fury. 'That 

* young doctor who comes here from Louisville? 

In God's name, what has he against me? I've 

never seen the man I But do you believe him 

still?" 

"You have never — ^never denied — ^never — ^* she 
stopped miserably. She could not raise her eyes 
to face him. 

"Then nothing else matters, Toinette." 

"Oh, David, that doesn't matter either!" she 
cried. "Nothing matters! I want you in spite 
of that!" 

But he shook his head. 

She became very pale again. 

"I have offered all I have," she said proudly, 
"I have nothing more to give." 

"I can take nothing from you while you be- 
lieve me guilty. My name is all I have to give 
you." 

Her answer scarcely reached his ear : 

"Oh, David, let our love be enough." 
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The light had faded from the sky, David 
looked down at her bent head and trembled. 

"Where is this man Elliott now?" he de- 
manded suddenly. 

"I do not know," faltered Toinette, "but, oh, 
David—" 

"Good-by!"hesaid 

She did not answer, but held out her hand. 
He paid no heed. With a sob she turned and ran 
falt;eringly toward her father's house. 

David set about the work he had to do : 

He went directly to Blackford's room at the 
tavern. Ike was not there. In a comer, beneath 
the wooden table where a dozen law books lay 
scattered, was a narrow box. Ike had often ex- 
hibited its contents to him. He lifted it upon 
the table and threw open the lid. Within lay 
two of those deadly weapons which none but 
gentlemen cherished — two dueling pistols, brown- 
barreled, glistening, long and lean as lightning. 
He drew forth one of them^ tried its hammer; 
it moved swiftly, noiselessly. He loaded it, fitted 
the flint into the lock, placed it in the bosom of 
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his coat, and went out, silently, his face white as 
linen. 

Night had fallen. Far to the east a sheet of 
flame flickered palely. Long after, a faint roll 
of thunder followed. A drop of icy rain struck 
his face. He passed swiftly from house to house, 
inquiring from each if there the yoimg doctor 
from Louisville, young Doctor Elliott, was with- 
in; and, though several had seen him that day, 
none knew where he might be f otmd. It was late 
when some one he questioned recalled that he 
thought he had seen Elliott that night at Conrod's 
tavern outside the village. 

He set out on the road that led to the east. The 
storm had reached its height. 



CHAPTER XXI 



THE STORM BREAKS 



YOUNG Doctor Elliott, lying prone on his 
blanket on the hewn logs of the floor of 
Conrod's tavern, stirred uneasily in his sleep. 
Outside, the artillery of the last thunder-storm of 
the autumn ruifibled and crashed above the steady 
rush of the rain. A hand fell upon the latch and 
the door burst open before the fury of the wind. 
Elliott woke to find the rain driving into his face. 
He was about to rise to close the door when the 
whole room was struck out of darkness by the 
dazzling blue of sheet lightning. It was gone as 
instantly as it came and the crash of thunder 
which accompanied it drowned his cry. In that 
single moment of the blinding flash he had seen, 
outlined against the shimmering sky, framed in 
the rectangle of the door, the dreadful figure of 
a crouching Indian, knife in hand. 

His limbs froze in horror. The room was now 
as blade as midnight, but his eyes ached with 
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the impress of the lightning glare and the image 
that had been struck into them. Still in the pitch 
darkness he could see that sickening face— dark, 
evil, its bloodshot eyes peering malevolently into 
the room. 

He heard the rain-soaked moccasins of the sav- 
age take two steps inward. Before he could cry 
out again, a second flash of lightning illiunined 
the room, and showed a second man, tall, pale 
with anger, his foot on the threshold. 

With the hoarse snarl of a wild beast, the In- 
dian leaped at the figure in the doorway. They 
grappled. In the darkness Elliott heard their 
quick terrible breathing as they swayed in a strug- 
gle for life. A stool tripped them and they fell, 
rolling against him. Again the lightning flared 
and he saw the knife, dashed from the Indian's 
hand, lying beside him. The white man was be- 
neath, his face hidden by the straining shoulders 
of the savage. Blindly Elliott seized the weapon 
and struck with hysterical force. 

The man beneath shook off the relaxed arms 
of the hideous intruder and rose unsteadily to 
his feet. Then he laughed aloud in the darkness. 
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"I can't see who you are, friend," he said, "but 
you've certainly saved me from a close call." 

Elliott made no answer. He was sobbing 
weakly, his hand still clutching the blood-stained 
knife. From the upper room came the sotmd of 
voices and the tavern-keeper came hurriedly down 
the narrow ladder leading from the loft, followed 
by the awakened guests. Some one struck a flint ; 
candles were lighted. 

"Great God, how did that Injun get in here, 
Mr. Larrence?" ejaculated Conrod, as the can- 
dles showed him the huddled form of the d3ring 
savage. 

"Don't ask me, Captain Conrod," returned the 
other cheerfully. "Your door was open when I 
got here and he jumped on me when I came in; 
and he'd have got me if it had not been for this 
man." 

And he laid his hand gently on the shoulder 
of the hysterical figure crouched on the floor. 

"Holy rattlesnakes !" burst from the astonished 
Conrod. "It's Doc Elliott !" 

David Larrence lifted his rescuer to his feet. 
"Here, let's see your face, my friend," 
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The man looked up slowly. 

"Ned Scull !" said Larrence In a ghastly whis- 
per, and staggered backward. 

The man bowed his head again. 

Larrence spoke like a man in a dream : 

"Scull ! I have found you at last !" 

*T am innocent, I swear it!" cried Scull. *T 
never betrayed you !" 

The others looked from one to the other of the 
two men in amazement. Where had they known 
each other before ? By what name did Larrence 
call Elliott? What was their secret? The mo- 
ment was tense with waiting. 

David turned to the little group. 

"Gentlemen," he said, "may I talk to this man 
alone for a moment?** 

"Sure as shootin'," said Conrod after a pause, 
"but let's get this Injun out of here first." 

He bent above the filthy body and turned the 
limp shoulders over. 

*Why, it's that wuthless Piankeshaw come in 
last week to sell his skins ; been dnmk ever since. 
He'll be sober a while, now." 

With scant ceremony they dragged the heavy 
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body with the dark red stain between the shoul- 
der-blades into the rain. One Indian less on the 
wilderness border was better luck than bad. The 
half -shut eyes stared blankly upward in the beat- 
ing rain. 

"Bury him in the momin*," directed Conrod; 
and Scull — ^whom the village had known only as 
"Elliott" — ^and David Larrence were left alone 
together. 

"Now," said Larrence with deadly calm, "tell 
me how you got here !" 

The man Scull clasped his hands in entreaty. 

"I left Nottingham because I heard you had 
sworn to kill me. I swear to you before God I 
was not responsible for your father's — " 

Larrence checked the word on Scull's lips. 
How came you here ?" he repeated. 
I heard you had gone to America and I came 
across the Atlantic to find you ; I thought I might 
show you I was innocent. I swear I am inno- 
cent." 

"You lie," returned David calmly, "you lie in 
every word. You informed falsely on my father, 
and he died on the gallows because of you. You 
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became a British spy. You fled from England 
to escape me ; you never thought to find me here. 
Nor did I think to find you here, under an as- 
sumed name, pretending to be a physician." 

Scull looked at him in terror. 

**God!" he whispered, his lips dry with fear. 

A door that led to an inner room suddenly 
swung open and a woman stepped quickly out. 

A cry of fear escaped her as she saw David 
towering menacingly above Scull's bowed head. 
She was face to face with David and he looked 
at her in astonishment. 

"Lydia Cranmer 1" 

The girl flung herself between the two men 
and clasping Scull in her arms she turned de- 
fiantly toward David. 

"No, not Lydia Cranmer," she cried, "but Mis- 
tress Scull!" 

"Hush, Lydia," commanded Scull dully. "Go 
back, let us end our business." He swallowed 
convulsively and stroked her hair as though 
soothing a child. "Go back, dear." 

"Not I, Ned !" she answered. "What does this 
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man want? Oh, Ned, there is no danger, is 
there ? Tell me, what is wrong ?" 

As David looked at the two he felt the wild 
anger dying down in his breast, and instead there 
arose a feeling of self-pity. Ah, if only a 
woman had thrown her arms about his neck 
and faced the world for him, believing in him! 
An unbearable pang shot through him. His eyes 
were hot with the bitter envy of one who looks 
into Ithe windows of a house where love and light 
and warmth stand firm against the desolate world 
without, and who knows himself a homeless wan- 
derer on the earth. When he spoke, it was in 
a changed voice : 

"Are you this woman*s husband ?" 

'We were married a month ago," said Scull. 
He seemed almost to have forgotten David's 
presence and his hand caressed the girl's cheek 
with a strange gentleness. 

David looked at them for a moment in silence, 
then drew a deep breath. He had made up his 
mind. He was glad that he could be merciful, 
to another, though life might be never merciful to 
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him. He thrust the pistol back mto the bosom of 
his hunting-shirt and his hand fell upon the knot 
of ribbon Toinette had given him. 

"Do you see this ?" he asked, as he drew it out. 

Scull turned paler. He had freed himself from 
the girl's clasp, and suddenly his knees loosened 
beneath him and he sank at David's feet. Lydia 
threw her arms around his shoulders. 

"The mark!" cried Scull, raising trembling 
hands. 

David looked at the ribbon with a start. "Why, 
yes, it is purple. But I do not show it to you as 
a sign that I am keeping my oath of the Brother- 
hood. No.'* As he continued his voice grew 
tender; he seemed to be speaking to himself or 
to some vision which the wretched figure kneel- 
ing at his feet could not see. 

"You saved my life just now/* he went on. 
"I would have thanked you for ending it, as you 
ended the love of the one I loved most in the 
world. For the sake of that dead love I promise 
you that no one shall know from me what you 
have been, what you are. I break my oath of 
the Brotherhood." 
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The groveling creature at David's feet raised 
a face of incredulity. 

"You give up the Brothers' vengeance ?" 

"Absolutely." 

"You will not hold to your oath?" 

"I have said no/' 

Scull looked up at him, a radiance transfiguring 
his face. 

"God bless you, Larrence/' he said chokingly. 
"You do not know what death means. You have 
only your own life; I have — God help me! — ^two 
lives to live for !" 

Lydia stooped quickly and lifted David's hand 
to her lips. 

She went hastily from the room. The two men 
stood facing each other and for a while there 
was silence. Then David spoke slowly : 

"Are you going to remain here?" 

Scull straightened himself up. 

"No! we shall go back to England. I have 
robbed you of everything, and you have given 
me everything. You do not wish to see my face 
again. But before I go I will tell Toinette the 
truth. I—" 
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David nodded wearily and went out. A cold 
and dreary rain was still falling, but a ray of 
light shone from the tavern door on the upturned 
face of the dead Indian. David stopped and 
looked down upon the sightless visage for a mo- 
ment and then laughed. The dreadful features 
were twisted into a smile as of ultimate victory, 
and a little rivulet of rain trickled unceasingly 
from the comer of the mouth. No more of 
wretched life; no more of fire-water! 

David's hand stole unconsciously to the pistol 
that hung heavily within the folds of his own 
blouse. His fingers tightened on it and hi$ lips 
drew together in a harder line. . . . Why 
not? . . . The thing so easily, so quickly 
done. . . . Why not? 

Was there anything remaining to make him 
hold to life any longer? What though Black- 
ford did believe in him? What though a hun- 
dred friends believed in him? What mattered 
all their friendships, their stupid greetings, the 
little kindnesses of daily intercourse? What did 
his dreams of great things t6 be done in this new 
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land amount to ? Petty dreams, petty tasks, buy- 
ing and selling, squabblings over pennies, wran- 
glings over little gains — 3, sordid prospect, the 
heritage of fools I 

The rain fell steadily, chilling him to the very 
bones. Through its gray unceasing torrent he 
plodded, unchallenged in his loneliness, to his 
own rooms in the village. Sodden with the cold 
flood, sodden with quenched hopes, he sank heav- 
ily upon a chair and bowed his head upon his 
hands, there to sit for hours in a numb wrestling 
with bitternesses that were beyond his power to 
shake off. 

After a long while, he rose and drew the pis- 
tol from its place — ^wiped the dampness from its 
shining barrel and gazed at it with unseeing eyes. 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE UTTERMOST INSTANT 

IT WAS the day following SculFs departure. 
David walked swiftly, deep into the leafless 
forest, and strode along Little Indian Creek, gur- 
gling under its ice, to the spot where Toinette 
CyBannon had first smiled at him in the April 
noon. It was there his new life had begun. And 
there, kneeling by the rocky ledge, he prayed, as 
at a shrine. 

An end of all things had come to David. His 
long quest was over and the surf of his passion 
had spent itself in foam. Had it been worth 
while to forgive ? All that he had lived for was 
torn from him. Toinette would know that she 
had judged him unjustly ; but would that knowl- 
edge bring back what he had lost of her? He 
had been a hot-tempered fool, he had insulted 
her beyond forgiving. The breach had widened 
beyond bridging. He looked across the gulf that 
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lay between him and Toinette and felt the bitter- 
ness of ruined hopes. He thrust his hand into 
his hunting-shirt and drew forth the dueling pis- 
tol he had taken from Blackford's room. For 
a long while he stood looking at it in silence. 

A light step rustled the dead leaves underfoot 
and he tu!med quickly. Toinette stood beside 
him, a joyous smile on her face. 

"I was sent to find you," she greeted him as- 
tonishingly. 

He stared at her as though at a, messenger 
from the skies. Her silver laughter rang out as 
it had in days gone by. 

"Do not deceive yourself," she smiled. "I am 
no angel — I'm Toinette !" 

David did not believe her denial; never be- 
lieved it. 

"Father sent me for you. He's going to give 
a great dinner at the tavern and you're to sit in 
the place of honor. Come, you mustn't keep your 
cook waiting." 

And she held out her hand. 

But David did not stir. 

The look of haggard suffering had returned 
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to his face. Her loveliness was an arrow that 
sent all the poison of his despair once more 
burning through his veins. For the first time he 
found a voice, a voice trembling with emotion. 
''I can not • • • I can not • • . please 

gor 

She opened her eyes wide and shot a blue ra- 
diance of hurt surprise at him. Then she went 
swift and straight to the point, a woman not to 
be put aside by evasions : 

"Indeed, I will not. You mustn't stay here 
alone." 

He had regained control of himself, but the 
struggle left him deadly pale. He could not bear 
to face her as he spoke. 

*T am going away. I can not live without 
you." The words were hardly more than a 
whisper. 

She took two quick steps forward. Her hand 
fell upon his shoulder, light as a floating strand 
of gossamer. But he felt it and thrilled through 
all his being. Slowly, slowly, he raised his head 
and she saw his face, that he had gone into the 
valley of the shadow of death. In the hush of 
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the wilderness his scarcely audible words seemed 
to fall on their hearts with the measured beating 
of an inexorable judgment. 

What did she see in the wilderness? A dry 
reed, shaken in the wind of despair? But her 
voice rang like a song in the morning : 

"It is pot brave to turn back from the plowing. 
I have heard my father say that courage should 
be lifted to such a height as to maintain its great- 
ness even in the midst of miseries, holding all 
things under itself.*' 

David smiled. 

"I call the immortal truth to witness that no 
fear, cither of life or death, can appal me, hav- 
ing long learned to set bodily pain in the second 
form of my being. And I do not now think it 
the act of a coward to die." 

The girl had grown paler as she read his de- 
termination in his face, white and rigid as a mask. 

David was silent. In the morning sunlight that 
dappled the little glade, the frozen branches of 
the trees stood motionless. A white snowflake 
danced across the space before David's eyes and 
his vision followed it up, up, into the cloudless 
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blue beyond. In the quiet, it seemed to Toinette 
as if she could hear her own heart beating. Da- 
vid spoke again^ slowly : 

"And if we be lieutenants of God in this trou- 
bled world, do you not think then that we have 
right to choose a new station when He leaves us 
unprovided of good reason to stay in the old?" 

"No, certainly I do not," she said, with a re- 
buke lovelier because it lay in her sweetly trou- 
bled voice, "since it is not for us to appoint that 
mighty Majesty what time He will help us; the 
uttermost instant is scope enough ^or Him to re- 
voke all things to one's own desire." 

And she sealed her lips with the moistness of 
her tears, which followed still one another like 
a precious rope of pearls. David suddenly real- 
ized how ineffably sweet life was; wonderful, 
tragic, joyous, worthy of music, worthy of tears. 

The pistol fell to the ground unheeded. David 
took a step forward. 

But she checked him. 

"No," she said, "do not tell me. Doctor El- 
liott has told me all. He and Lydia have gone. 
Forgive me, forgive me, David ! Let the dread- 
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f ul past go with them I See, you have made me 
cry — ^aren't you sorry ? And by this time there's 
no dinner left for either of us/' 

They laughed together. They were young. 

'77/ get dinner for you/' promised David. 'T 
knew a butcher's son once upon a time." 

"Once upon a time!" she repeated. "That 
sounds like a story. That's the way they always 
begin." 

And so it was the beginning of a story; but 
David did not tell it to her then. 

They went home together. 

At Toinette's door, little Mr. O'Bannon hailed 
David with a shout. 

"I sent my dove into the wilderness," he said, 
his eyes twinkling, **but you're the most sizable 
olive branch / ever saw l" 



CHAPTER XXIII 



THE STORY BEGINS 



IN THE little stone court-house on that Sab- 
bath morning a hundred voices were lifted 
in the stirring music of Giardini's triumphal 
hymn. The people of the countryside had gath- 
ered to give thanks to God for the victory over 
their savage foes. The vigor of the chant swelled 
in a stem strength which was made beautiful by 
the rough voices of the pioneers. In the little 
room the hymn echoed with the majesty of a ca- 
thedral chant : 

''Come, thou Almighty King, 
Help us Thy name to sing. 

Help me to praiset 
Father! all glorious^ 
O'er all victorious. 
Come and reign over usg 

Ancient of daysf' 

David felt himself thrill in every nerve; his 
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wife's hand trembled in his, and he knew that, 
like himself, she felt the mighty glory of life and 
love, of trial undergone, of good triumphant over 
ill, of yearnings toward the ineffable. Tears of 
hapf)iness stood in his eyes. The paean of vic- 
tory ceased. The minister, a man of God, rose 
slowly to his feet. He, top, felt tears rising from 
the depths. Love had made him the apostle of 
the people of the wilderness and he had knit their 
hearts to his with bands of humble ministry. He 
had never before addressed so large an audience 
as this. Sunday after Sunday, the ten or twelve 
who made up his little Calvinistic flock, lacking 
a church building, gathered in the homes of his 
elders, Henry Rice or James Armstrong; the 
foundations of Goshen Chapel had been scarcely 
planned; but to-day he found a himdred men and 
women watching him, expectant of spiritual com- 
fort. No one appreciated better than he the suf- 
ferings, the bereavements through which they 
had passed. In his meek and heroic spirit he 
thanked God for the high honor bestowed upon 
him, that to him should be given the words to 
address so great a company. In a voice that rang 
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with prophecy, he read aloud that thrilling call 
which concludes the fourteenth chapter of the 
Gospel of Luke; and as he lifted his eyes from 
the Book, he Toimd resting on him the clear 
steady gaze of the threescore backwoodsmen. A 
flame swept through him at the sight of their 
set faces, so that he felt the sacred fire of an 
old prophet of Judea, marshaling the people of 
God against the Philistines. He began to speak 
with this fire transfiguring his face; and, borne 
on his quiet words, the fire ran from heart to 
heart among the stem men of the wilderness. 

"I am going to speak to you about tenacity of 
purpose/' he began, "the quality of soul which 
enables you to hang on to the thing you have be- 
gun tmtil you have finished it. 

"Not one of you men and women but despises 
a man who gives up in the midst of a fight. This 
feeling is a part of your very blood, for you have 
been brought up in the midst of dangers such as 
no other generation of men has known; it is upon 
resistance up to the last notch that your lives 
themselves depend. That man among you who 
surrenders imperils the lives of all of you. There 
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is not one of you whose resolution has not been 
tried and tried sorely by the almost insufferable 
burdens of this new land. A hundred times you 
have said, *Why did I not remain in the land 
which my fathers have made safe and pleasant 
for me ?' And a hundred times you have fought 
off that feeling of discouragement 

"But now you are about to be put to a test 
severer than any you have yet undergone. You 
have won the fight at Tippecanoe ; but do not be 
mistaken: all the pitiless warriors of the forest 
will gather again to crush you out entirely if they 
can ; and behind them is the power of that nation 
across the seas, whose tyranny our fathers have 
overthrown at such tremendous cost. 

" 'And whosoever doth not bear his cross, and 
come after me, can not he my disciple!' 

"The words are those of the greatest fighter 
of all. They are the words of a man who, with- 
out a single follower, proclaimed his convictions 
before the most hostile and unfriendly of all gen- 
erations. The whole crushing weight of its hate 
fell upon him, but he clung to those beliefs to the 
very last — gave up his life, rather than give 
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them up. He, of all men, knew what it meant 
to cling to a purpose in the face of tremendous 
difficulties. Yet he says that whoever can not 
equally endure the burdens of the march through 
life is not fit t6 be a man. 

"Thirty-two years ago a little band of men — 
settlers like you, and not so many as are now be- 
fore me — followed George Rogers Clark through 
unimaginable hardships across the wintry prairies 
from Kaskaskia to Vincennes. Last week I 
passed by the crumbling timbers of the old fort 
and found their bullets sunken in the logs inside 
the embrasures. Some of you men in this audi- 
ence were with him in that terrible march and 
daring assault. It is useless to say that we will 
never forget what you have done for us. General 
Clark is now a penniless and palsied cripple in 
his sister's home. Do not expect that a republic 
which has no rewards for the leader will be less 
forgetful of the man in the ranks. But you have 
not entered on this deathlessly heroic struggle 
with the wilderness with the expectation of ma- 
terial reward alone: you have come here from 
the old quiet places in Virginia, in Massachusetts, 
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in Connecticut, in Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
because you have the fighting spirit in you; and 
you stay here because the fighting spirit stays in 
you. 

***For which of you, intending to build a 
tower, sitteth not down first, and counteth the 
cost, whether he have sufficient to finish it? 

'^ 'Lest haply, after he hath laid the foundation, 
and is not able to finish it, all that behold it begin 
to mock him, 

'' * Saying, ''This man began to build, dhd was 
not able to finish/' ' 

"The tower that you have begun to build is an 
invisible tower : a new and mighty nation. You 
men who served under George Rogers Qark laid 
its fotmdation ; you younger men who gather here 
to-day are the artisans who must erect the great 
timbers of its walls. To-day you sit down to 
Count the cost of the building, to see whether you 
have sufficient with which to finish the vast edi- 
fice. What is the cost ? The world watches you, 
and not only its generations of to-day but those 
unborn generations who will weigh your work to 
see whether it was good or bad. I know that you 
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have counted the cost and are willing, ready to 
pay it : a treasure of sacrifice, of sons taken from 
their old mothers, of young husbands whom their 
wives will never see again, a treasure of blood 
and woimds and dreadful agonies and bitter tears. 
But you will pay it. You will pay it to the utter- 
most, holding yourselves to the grim account with 
iron wills, forcing yourselves on with unconquer- 
able resolve. 

"Not of you shall it ever be said: * After he 
hath laid the foundation, and is not able to finish 
it, all that behold it begin to mock him, 

*' 'Saying, ''This man began to build, and was 
not able to finish/^ * 

"For the tower which you build is not built 
with hands, but with souls. . . . 

" 'So likewise, whosoever he be of you that for- 
saketh not all that he hath, he can not be my dis- 
ciple. 

" 'Salt is good: hut if the salt have lost its sa- 
vour, wherewith shall it be seasoned?' 

"All of you know how hard it is to get salt in 
this new cotmtry : how we have to haul bushels 
of salty earth from the spots which the red deer 
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of the forest have discovered, the 'deer licks/ 
You put this salty earth in an ash-hopper, poui; 
water over it and catch the water in a trough 
after it has leaked through the dirt. And then 
you boil the salty water down till there is left a 
little of the precious mineral with which we can 
preserve our meats. You all know how labori- 
ous and tiresome a process it is and how much 
the salt means to the settler. How the cattle moo 
for a taste of it! What would our children do 
without milk ! 

"We can all understand this manner of speak- 
ing, then : 'Salt is good: but if the salt have lost 
its savour, wherewith shall it be seasoned?' 

"That great soldier, Qirist, means to say that 
he looks to his followers not only to begin great 
tasks, but to continue in them ; for there are no 
greater soldiers than the soldiers who fight in a 
good cause. The man who stops midway in his 
fight is like salt that loses its essential quality. 
There is no longer any reason for its existence. 
Better not be at all, than to cease from being 
strong. For then who is left to give new strength 
to the salt ? There is no one for you to fall back 
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on : you have chosen a certain work in life and 
you must stick it out to the end. 

"I want you to remember this through all the 
great struggles which are before you. To-day 
we are waiting, and waiting for the appearance 
of a terrible foe. They may come to raise the 
war-whoop or they may come in peace. But how- 
ever they may come they will find us ready, like 
the wise king who hath consulted and foimd him- 
self ready to meet the force that cometh against 
him. For you have learned to fight the greater 
struggles of the spirit. You have learned to be 
cool, temperate and steady, first of all ; and hav- 
ing learned these virtues of manliness and pluck 
and mastery over self, you will add to them the 
supreme virtue of tenacity: to keep, to hold, to 
grip as in a vise the purpose to which you have 
consecrated yourselves. 

"And then, some day, the tower of this new: 
and beautiful nation will stand as a dream made 
visible. The foimdations Washington laid, and 
Qark and Harrison have added to ; the great tim- 
bers of the walls which you are raising will be 
strengthened by mighty girders which your sons 
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will heave into place and fasten together like a 
welded yoke; and their sons will rear the roof 
above, and still another generation will make it 
a house shutting out the four winds of the earth; 
and your grandsons* sons will make it beautiful 
within. We shall not see that day nor reap any 
of its rewards; but of us shall the unseen comer- 
stones be made. To-day is the glory of victory ; 
to-morrow begins the clamor of toil. 'Where is 
the hoiise that ye buUd unto me? Where is the 
place of my rest?' . . /' 



THE END 



